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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 
The First Round 


N July this year the Ikeda Government will have been in power for a full 
] twelve months. One of its achievements during these months has been 
its attempts to set Japanese politics to rights. 

At home, the Government's attitude has been referred to as “lying low,” 
an inappropriate phrase which could give rise to misunderstanding. The use 
of such a term suggests that because of the highhanded way the previous Kishi 
Government relied on strength of numbers to push through its own policies and 
bills, the present government, putting two and two together, has decided it 
had better not stick its meck out too far. Prime Minister Ikeda has often 
insisted, however, that his attitude is not one of “lying low,” but is in fact 
the only correct one. In so far as what his government has done is only what 
any government ought to have done, the Prime Minister’s description is the 
more correct of the two. Questions of terminology apart, however, the Ikeda 
Government deserves a good deal of credit for its willingness and practical 
attempts to remedy the excessive antagonism to which Japanese politics are so 
prone, and to set parliamentary government relying on discussion back on its 
feet again. 

Parliamentary government in Japan, unfortunately, strays at times out- 
side the limits proper to it. It is true, of course, that parliamentary democracy 
is already taking deep root in the outlook of the Japanese public. Hatred of 
violence, fear of absolutism, ine determination to safeguard the freedom of 
speech are probably as strong as in any other country. Most Japanese, when 
they think of the decent, unrestricted democratic society that they have gained 
instead, feel almost no regret for the vast territories and spheres of influence 
that Japan lost through her defeat in the war. The strong censure directed 
at the Kishi Government's frequent violations of the rules of parliamentary 
democracy, the criticisms of the excessively leftist bias of the Socialist Party’s 
left wing, and public hatred of and indignation at the acts of political terrorism 
that occurred during last year and at the beginning of this, are all adequate 
proofs of how deeply democracy is taking root here. 
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It remains true, nevertheless, that parliamentary politics tend occasional- 
ly, although unpremeditatedly and completely ill-advisedly, to go off the rails. 
Contempt for the rules of parliamentary government reached a peak while the 
Kishi Government was in power. The government, of course, was not solely to 
blame; both the major parties, the Liberal-Democratic Party and the Socialist 
Party, tended to run to extremes and to forget the need for tolerance and 
magnanimity. One result of this was the tragic split of the Socialist Party that 
led to the formation of the Democratic Socialist Party. On the other hand, 
the chronic failings of the Liberal-Democratic Party became increasingly acute 
till, in the anti-Security Treaty uproar, they met with a direct onslaught from 
the public. Around that time, Prime Minister Kishi and some leaders of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party openly said “politics is power, power is money.” The 
remark was an open affirmation of willingness to use force of numbers to sup- 
press opposition, and a recognition that to acquire and maintain that majority 
it was inevitably necessary to rely on money. It implied a clear abuse of the 
principle of decision by the majority, since if the power of numbers was every- 
thing parliamentary debate and discussion would lose most of their meaning. 
If Mr. Ikeda’s policy is to remedy this perversion of democracy and to set 
parliamentary government back on its proper course, then his attitude is 
certainly the correct one, and he should be given full credit for it. 

Prime Minister Ikeda has promised to rely in everything on discussion, 
acting in a spirit of “patience and forbearance.” He has indicated his will- 
ingness for friendly, informal meetings with the chairmen of the Opposition 
parties. He has given up golf and done away with “geisha-party politics.” 
Conservative party politics up to now have tended to cost too much, and the 
old, peculiarly Japanese custom of discussing politics at geisha parties is an 
evil which should beyond all doubt be done away with. 

The desire to set domestic politics to rights seems to have led Prime 
Minister Ikeda to shelve foreign affairs for the time being; nor was this a 
mistake in view of the situation when he came to power. Another aspect of 
this concentration on domestic affairs was Prime Minister Ikeda’s efforts to 
further his plan to double the national income as a way of ensuring prosperity 
and stabilizing the people’s livelihood, and to improve social welfare in Japan. 
According to him, national prosperity and the people’s livelihood must take 
priority over everything else. To give them such priority is, moreover, an 
effective way of strengthening Japan’s position in relation to the outside world. 

There is doubtless an aspect of truth in this; it is difficult for a country 
divided at home to win confidence abroad. There is, moreover, a tendency 
in Japan for foreign affairs to be taken advantage of in domestic politics. 
Occasionally, even, they are made use of as a means of winning glory for a 
political party or an individual politician. Prime Minister Hatoyama, who 
made frequent envious allusions to Prime Minister Yoshida’s achievement in 
concluding the San Francisco Peace Treaty, flew to Moscow despite physical 
infirmity to draw up a joint declaration on the restoration of relations between 
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Japan and the Soviet Union. His action, which was undoubtedly motivated 
partly by political convictions, was also undeniably dictated in part by the 
desire to win renown as a politician. Prime Minister Kishi, again, staked his 
political life on the revision of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, and his haste 
to win himself credit made him overstep the mark first on one thing then on 
another, and led ultimately to his resignation under such tragic circumstances. 
In so far as such outdated, mistaken political methods must be done away 
with, Prime Minister Ikeda’s policy of putting domestic affairs first has doubt- 
less been correct in its own way. 

Where the relationship between foreign and domestic affairs is con- 
cerned, the same criticism can be made of the attitude of the “progressive” 
parties. The Socialist Party has frequently tried to make conscious use of 
foreign policy questions as weapons in its political struggle at home. By find- 
ing fault with and criticizing the Government’s conduct of foreign affairs to 
an unnecessary degree, it attempts to turn the political tide to its own advantage. 
Such handling of foreign affairs by the Government and Opposition parties 
sometimes leads to unnecessary, even harmful, political strife. 

The attempt to remedy such faults must stand to the Ikeda Government's 
credit. It forms, moreover, a basic policy for administering the country which 
must be continued with perseverance in the future. However, having more or 
less done the spadework, Prime Minister Ikeda seems now to be wanting to 
get down to the pursuit of his own real policies at home and abroad. Nor 
is it a matter of his own feelings only; objectively viewed also, the time and 
situation are without doubt ripe for such a course. Mr. Ikeda’s first year in 
office benefited from coming after a period in which the Kishi Government was 
in extreme disrepute, and public criticism of his policies was correspondingly 
mild. But these advantages are already disappearing; by now, the time has 
come for the Ikeda Government's actions to be criticized purely for what they 
are, on an objective basis. 

It was under such circumstances that Mr. Ikeda conceived the idea of 
visiting the United States in late June. His first idea is to hold talks with 
President Kennedy and exchange views without reserve. Since the United 
States remains the country whose friendship is most important to Japan, and 
since cooperation with the free democracies is the basic policy of the Liberal- 
Democratic Government, it is natural that Prime Minister Ikeda should wish 
to gain a firsthand understanding of how the “frontier spirit” of the new 
Kennedy Administration intends to deal with U.S.-Soviet relations and aid to 
underdeveloped nations. On his return from the U.S., the Prime Minister is 
due in July to carry out a Cabinet reshuffle. Mr. Ikeda, determined to have 
a long spell in office, seems fired by his visit to Washington with a new will 
to act and to get some new political slogans from the talks in order to strengthen 
his government. 

Things are comparatively calm at the moment within the Liberal- 
Democratic Party itself. For the Liberal-Democratic Party—normally troubled 
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by intraparty factional strife, strife which quite often extends a detrimental 
effect to Japanese politics as a whole—this may well be, as Prime Minister 
Ikeda has said, a quieter period than any for several years past. So long as 
the Ikeda Government does not overreach itself or bungle affairs too badly, Mr. 
Ikeda bids fair to be re-elected at next year’s Liberal-Democratic Party pres- 
idential elections, and his government looks like lasting for some time to come. 

One of the problems facing the Ikeda Government is that of finding some 
solution to the Chinese question—a problem, indeed, not only for the Govern- 
ment but for Japan as a whole. On Japan’s very doorstep is the inescapable 
reality of Communist China, a country of six hundred million souls that is 
still growing, and Japan must always take full account of this fact in forming 
her own policies. If the two countries, one Communist and one a parliamen- 
tary democracy, are to go on growing side by side as great powers, it is essential 
that they should make up their minds whether they are going to be opposed 
or to cooperate with each other, and, if they decide on some form of coopera- 
tion, just how far they are to go toward friendly relations. 

Prime Minister Ikeda wants to do anything possible to get Sino-Japanese 
relations out of the present impasse, in which both sides look on each other 
as potential enemies, and closer to normal diplomatic relations. This idea is 
by no means confined to Prime Minister Ikeda: even Prime Minister Kishi 
secretly cherished the same ambition. Unfortunately, the solution of the ques- 
tion does not depend on Japan alone, and the fact that the other side is a 
Communist country makes the question extremely difficult. Former Prime 
Minister Yoshida and the general trend within the Liberal-Democratic Party 
hold that it is still too early for Japan to put herself out in seeking a normaliza- 
tion of relations. This is probably another point on which the Prime Min- 
ister Ikeda wishes to hear America’s views. He has no intention of allowing 
relations with Communist China to cause any rift in Japanese collaboration 
with the United States. The question, accordingly, is difficult in both its 
domestic and diplomatic aspects, and the only difference from the Kishi Gov- 
ernment’s negative “wait-and-see” attitude discernible at the moment is a shift 
of emphasis to a more “forward-looking” wait-and-see policy. 

Prime Minister Ikeda has a keen interest in the Korean question. In 
his view, political unrest in Korea stems ultimately from economic poverty and 
from the instability of the people’s livelihood. He harbors a desire, accord- 
ingly, to embark on economic aid to Korea when the Japanese economy be. 
comes more prosperous. This idea may, in fact, bear fruit in the form of actual 
negotiations before his ideas on the China question. 

The most important tasks facing the Government at home look like being 
the revision of the electoral law and a reform of the administrative machinery. 
Under the present electoral law the regulations concerning political funds are 
too lax. Elections cost too much money. There is a strong public desire that 
public management of elections should be extended, and the influence of money 
eliminated from the polls. Furthermore, with the trend toward the establish- 
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ment of a powerful commission, similar to the Hoover Commission in the 
United States, something practical is beginning to be done to refurbish Japan’s 
bureaucratic system, the morale and discipline of which were lowered by 
Japan’s defeat in the war. Japanese ministries are inefficient and wasteful. 
Something must be done too about the control of foodstuffs which, continuing 
despite plentiful food, is becoming a burden on the Government. There is a 
danger that consumer prices will go up before the doubling of the national 
income can be realized. The time is indeed at hand when the Ikeda Govern- 
ment’s management of the country will be put to the test. 

The Ikeda Government's “lying low” has begun to be criticized during 
the past few months as praiseworthy but ineffectual. Such criticism is obviously 
mistaken if—as is the case in some quarters in the Government party—it prefers 
a highhanded government relying on brute force. If, however, it is suggesting 
that the important things are merely being put off till tomorrow, then the 
Ikeda Government might well lend it an ear. 

No improvement in Japanese politics—whether it be the elimination of 
violence, the ending of the struggle for budget allocations, or the above-men- 
tioned reform of elections and the bureaucratic machine—can be expected 
without a strong determination, but all these measures, undeniably, are due 
for action by now. 


ECONOMIC 
Rising Prices 


URING the past few years the Japanese economy has been growing at a 
D rate unmatched by any other country in the world. In recent months, 
however, prices, which had remained relatively stable, have begun to 
edge up, and the international balance of payments has shown signs of taking a 
turn for the worse. Since stable prices and a favorable international balance 
are prerequisites for the Ikeda Cabinet's positive economic program, these recent 
developments may well have important political, as well as economic, reper- 
cussions. 
Despite changes in the economic picture, Prime Minister Ikeda remains 
confident. He refuses to listen to public doubts concerning his economic 
policy and insists that there is no need whatever to revise it. 
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Let us consider first the trend in prices. According to surveys made by 
the Bank of Japan, in 1960 the index of wholesale prices was only 1.9% higher 
than in the previous year. Consumer prices, on the other hand, rose by 4%, 
as compared with a relatively stable average rise of 1.2% in the previous few 
years. A certain increase in consumer prices is to be expected when the 
economy is growing, but even so the 1960 rise was fairly severe. At the begin- 
ning of 1961 the Government announced that it expected wholesale prices to 
fall about 0.3% and consumer prices to rise 1.1% during the year, but recent 
price movements have cut the ground from under this prediction. 

As a result, the people as a whole have little confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s price policy. Housewives have voiced bitter criticisms of the rise in 
consumer prices, and many of them are complaining that by the time the Gov- 
ernment has carried out its program for doubling personal incomes, prices also 
will have doubled. There is a strong belief that, in any event, inflation will 
continue throughout the current year. 

Prime Minister Ikeda discussed inflation and rising consumer prices at 
a press conference on April 13. At that time he said, “Cost inflation occurs 
when wages rise faster than productivity. In Japan, however, productivity is 
rising faster than wages, and there is consequently no danger of cost inflation. 
The real trouble is that the rate of economic growth has gone beyond the ex- 
pected goals, causing a certain rise in prices. If we adopted a policy of defla- 
tion, prices would fall, but this is not the time for putting artificial restraints 
upon economic growth.” 

Mr. Ikeda, then, is bullish. He is doubtless aware of the need for price 
stability, but he clearly feels that a policy of expansion is more important to 
the economy, and his attitude shows no signs of changing in the near future. 
Nevertheless, whatever his open pronouncements, the Premier appears to be 
somewhat worried by the public reaction to price rises, for on April 27 the 
Government published a White Paper on the subject. This was quite evidently 
a public-relations move designed to protect the Government’s economic program. 

The Bank of Japan’s surveys show that in March, 1961, the index of 
wholesale prices was 3.2% higher than in the same month of the previous year. 
Sparking this rise was a 30%, jump in the field of building materials. Textiles 
rose 1.8%, and food 2%, while steel and machinery prices declined. All in 
all, the increase was less than in the two earlier boom years, 1953 and 1957, 
and one could well argue that it does not at this stage constitute a definite 
warning for the economy. On the contrary, the real danger with regard to 
wholesale prices seems to lie elsewhere. Japanese companies are pouring 
money into programs designed to modernize their plants and enable them to 
outdo their competition, both domestic and foreign, and it is quite possible 
that the completion of these programs will be followed by overproduction, 
which in turn will cause wholesale prices to decrease. 


There remains, however, the problem of consumer prices. Prime Min- 
ister Ikeda has insisted, in the Diet and elsewhere, that prices are still com- 
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paratively stable, but this has not prevented consumer prices from gradually 
going up. To make matters worse, the Government has decided to raise postage 
fees, national railway fares, and charges for national medical care, and it is 
predicted that private rail and bus lines, as well as electric power companies, 
will follow suit. The Government has, to be sure, promised to postpone any 
rise in the cost of public services for the time being, but this is merely a gesture, 
and at that one which has failed to inspire public confidence. Despite gov- 
ernment opposition to a rise in the price of milk, the dairy companies have 
already effected an increase. When it comes to farm products, pressure from 
the producers has thus far prevented the Government from adopting a logical 
price policy. 

One of the most serious factors in the rise of consumer prices has been 
a great increase in service charges. Heretofore, fees for service have always 
been low in Japan in comparison with prices in general. No doubt foreigners 
living in Japan have often noticed the low cost of haircuts, laundry, and milk 
delivery, as well as the low salaries paid to maids and gardeners. With con- 
tinued growth in the industrial field, however, Japan is beginning to be troubled 
by labor shortages, and employers in service businesses are finding it increasingly 
dificult to obtain help without raising salaries and fees. The large industrial 
enterprises are able to withstand hefty wage increases without raising the prices 
of their products, because gradually increasing productivity usually offsets the 
difference in cost. Consequently, rising wages in the field of large industry do 
not immediately affect prices. In the service enterprises, however, productivity 
does not as a rule increase with wages, and a rise in wages means a rise in 
prices. Nor, as in the case of ordinary commercial articles, can a price rise be 
restrained by upping imports from other countries. Indeed, there are virtually 
no artificial means of holding down costs and prices in the service field. 

The fact is that the increase in charges for service is a structural change 
that is necessary to the process of economic expansion. Its inevitability, how- 
ever, does not prevent it from placing a heavy burden on people with low 
incomes. 

Along with rising prices, the international balance of payments will play 
a large role in determining the future of the economy, and for that reason 
increasing attention is being given to unfavorable signs in this area. During 
1960 the balance was favorable, but in January and February of 1961 there 
was a deficit of $100 million per month in the working balance, and if this 
condition should persist, it is possible that the Government will eventually have 
to adopt a policy of retrenchment, as it has been forced to do on two previous 
occasions since the war. This would mean the end of the Ikeda Cabinet's 
economic expansion program and very possibly of the Ikeda Cabinet itself, for 
the whole idea of rapid economic growth presupposes that Japan’s international 
position will remain sound. 

According to figures published by the Government, in fiscal 1959 (April, 
1959, to March, 1960) the international balance showed a credit of $670 million 
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in Japan’s favor. This was nearly double the credit of $348 million for the 
previous fiscal year, and on the surface it would appear that there is little 
danger to the economy from this quarter. An examination of the type of 
payments involved, however, reveals unstable elements in the structure of the 
balance, as approximately 70% of the total foreign currency reserves of $2,000 
million consists of short-term foreign capital. This money has to a large extent 
offset the monthly drain of $100 million in the working balance (i.e., the trade 
balance plus the balance of payments for shipping, insurance, etc.) registered 
in 1961, but there is no guarantee that it will not be withdrawn as rapidly as 
it came. 

Theoretically, the balance of total payments is more important than 
the working balance, but if the working balance does not improve, we shall 
soon reach the stage of not being able to cover the deficit with short-term 
foreign capital. Since the first half of the fiscal year is the season for import- 
ing raw materials such as cotton and wool, the excess of payments is bound 
to continue for the time being. Furthermore, the future of Japanese exports 
to the United States, which make up approximately one-third of Japan's total 
exports, is by no means rosy. Whereas in 1959 exports to America increased 
by 50% over the previous year, in 1960 the increase was only 9%. 

In sum, rising prices and an unfavorable balance of payments may well 
constitute a sign that the fast-growing Japanese economy has reached a turn- 
ing point. Under the circumstances, despite the fact that the Ikeda Cabinet 
has staked its political life on rapid economic growth, it is questionable whether 
the Cabinet should cling so stubbornly to its present aggressive policies. The 
Government, working through the Industrial Rationalization Committee and 
the Capital Adjustment Committee, is preparing, though somewhat belatedly, 
to place curbs on competition in the field of plant investment, but whether 
this goal can be achieved or not is doubtful. 


SOCIAL : 
Work for the Blind 


HE time has come for fresh study of the vocational training being given 
Japan’s blind in the schools and welfare institutions provided for them. 
At present, the chief subjects being taught in such schools and institu- 
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tions are massage, acupuncture and moxibustion—all traditional Japanese 
therapies—and the playing of music for Japanese instruments such as the koto 
and samisen. In practice, however, most attention is paid to the first three, 
since music has the disadvantages that ordinary people also study it at ordinary 
music schools and academies, and that the blind, though they may live in a 
world of sound, do not necessarily have the ability to become musicians. 

The “massage” (amma) referred to here is the traditional Japanese kind, 
which differs from that practiced in the West. The latter is also taught nowa- 
days, and is referred to in Japanese as “massage” to distinguish it from amma. 

“Acupuncture”—in Japanese hari—involves the thrusting of fine needles 
of gold, silver or steel into the affected part of the body, thereby stimulating 
a contraction of the blood vessels, relaxing muscular tension and checking 
excitement of the sensory nerves. 

In the therapy known as “moxibustion” or kyii, a substance called 
mogusa made by drying and fluffing the leaves of the yomogi (mugwort) 
is placed on the skin and set alight, the heat generated acting as the curative 
agent. Much study has been devoted through the ages to the question of where 
the mogusa should be applied for specific diseases, and modern medicine has 
recognized some of the claims of this method; the chief drawback is that the 
burns leave scars on the skin afterwards. 

These forms of treatment, all of which were brought from India and 
China around the sixth century A.D., were subjected to further study in Japan, 
where they reached their highest development. From ancient times, such treat- 
ment was applied almost exclusively by the blind, a practice which has persisted 
to this day. 

However, the general difficulty of making a living in the postwar period 
brought an increase in the number of sighted persons who passed the examina- 
tions in amma, hari and kyti and took up the trades themselves. At the same 
time, the appearance throughout the country of establishments for training 
practitioners of these skills presented an ever-increasing threat to the livelihood 
of the blind. 

Where free competition is the order of the day, the blind, handicapped 
as they are in their movements, are of course no match for the sighted. Frequent 
petitions were made to the government seeking restrictions of some kind on 
the kind of people who might engage in such work, but to impose restrictions 
on the freedom of choice of vocation is easier said than done. It is this that 
has made it necessary to give more basic study to the vocational training of the 
blind, and to the question of jobs other than the traditional amma, hari and 
kyit. 

The threat to the blind from the sighted is nothing new. It arose in 
1871, immediately after the Meiji Restoration, when the system known as tédé, 
which had protected the jobs and livelihood of the blind, was abolished. How- 
ever, the number of the sighted who took up amma, hari and kyti was not so 
great as it is today. 
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No such thoroughgoing system for the protection of the blind as tédé 
was known in olden times in any country other than Japan. Its origins were 
ancient; in the middle of the ninth century the Prince Hitoyasu, son of the 
Emperor Nimmei, lost his sight at the age of twenty-eight. Being a gifted 
musician, he gathered together the blind and had them learn to play musical 
instruments, using the income from his own lands to ensure their livelihood 
in the meantime. The word t6d6 is a Sino-Japanese compound made up of 
two words from the phrase waga michi ni ataru, “to go my own way,” which 
Prince Hitoyasu is said to have used. 

After the death of the Prince Hitoyasu his elder brother, the Emperor 
K6k6, determined to obey the Prince’s dying wish, accorded official rank to 
blind persons with musical talent, also dividing up among them the whole of 
the income from the Prince’s domains. This was in the year 886. The succeed- 
ing years saw a succession of civil wars; the court finances got into difficulties, 
and it was not always possible to give the blind their upkeep. Even so, the 
system was still maintained whereby those with musical ability were accorded 
rank and incomes and those without income given relief. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century, the feudal government laid 
down a special system of ranks for the blind, creating a kind of organization 
of the blind with extraterritorial rights, as it were, of its own, including those 
of levying taxes and imposing punishments. The same name as before, tédé, 
was applied to this system, but the word also came to be applied to the or- 
ganization as such. It was also laid down that as well as playing music the 
blind should have a monopoly of the practices of amma, hari and kyii, to enable 
them to make a living. 

With the Tokugawa Period and the perfection of the feudal system, the 
téd6 system was perfected still further. Hitherto, the benefits of the system 
had been confined chiefly to the blind living in Nara, Kyoto, Edo (Tokyo) or 
their vicinities. Now, however, an official bureau was established in Kyoto, 
with blind persons at its head and in all but two or three of its posts, to 
control the nation’s blind and to manage petitions to the Emperor for posts, 
the distribution of living necessities, taxes, and punishments. Official ranks 
were decided on in great detail, and ability tests established which must be 
passed before a person could assume one of those ranks. Even if he passed, 
however, he must pay a fixed sum of money before he could be admitted to 
the rank. Despite the fact that he paid money, once he rose to a higher raak 
his income increased and he was accorded general respect. The income accru- 
ing from this system of selling positions was used for relief for the blind without 
such ability. At the beginning of the eighteenth century a bureau was es- 
tablished in Edo as well as Kyoto, and each was given jurisdiction over half 
the country, thus ensuring greater administrative efficiency. 

The highest of the official ranks of the blind was that of kengyé, which 
gave its bearer a position equivalent to one of the mid-ranking daimy6 or 
feudal lords. As a result, some of the kengyé of bad character would put up 
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screens across the road whenever a daimy6é of lower rank than themselves was 
due to pass, and not let him by until he had paid his respects and a monetary 
tribute. 

In order to get funds to support the blind with no skill of their own, 
the t6d6 system permitted the blind to lend money to ordinary people at high 
rates of interest, and they were given preferential treatment in the courts so 
that they could always be sure of getting their money back even when some 
dispute over a loan was taken to the law. This privilege was abused by some 
of the more avaricious among the blind, while ordinary moneylenders would 
sometimes lend money to the kengyé to be lent out again by him. Despite 
public criticism of this kind of malpractice, and dissatisfaction with the excesses 
of the téd6 system, it remains an interesting fact that the blind should have 
been taken such good care of throughout Japan’s history. 

One could almost say that it was the blind who kept Japanese music 
going and developed it. Many famous exponents of Japanese music have been 
blind, and the tradition has persisted even since the Meiji Restoration. Miyagi 
Michio (1894-1956), one of the most famous, participated as Japanese represent- 
ative in the International Festival of Folk Music and Dance held in France 
and Spain in 1953. He devised a new instrument, the seventeen-stringed koto, 
capable of producing sounds similar to the lower notes of the cello, and com- 
posed many well-known pieces. He also organized an orchestra composed 
chiefly of koto, and started a new movement in Japanese music. 

There were other blind people who made a name for themselves not 
as musicians but as scholars. The most famous of them all was Hanawa Hoki- 
ichi (1746-1821). Blind from the age of seven, he studied music in the same 
way as other blind people. He preferred, however, to get others to read to 
him, and made little headway with music, for which he presumably had small 
aptitude. Listening avidly to the reading of others, in an age in which braille 
did not yet exist, he studied the history, literature and medicine of Japan, 
outstripping the sighted in scholarship and reaching the highest rank among 
the blind, that of kengyd. He wrote synopses of famous and rare works from 
Japan’s literary past, and published a 670-volume bibliographical work, the 
Gunsho Ruiji, as well as from ten to twenty other works. These were all, of 
course, dictated to his pupils. A story tells how, one night, he was lecturing to 
his pupils when a draught blew the lamp out. “Master, wait,” they said, “the 
light has gone out.” “Well, well,” he exclaimed, “what a handicap it is to 
be sighted, for sure.” It was the t6d6 system that made it possible for such a 
man to concentrate on his studies. 

Under the t6d6 system, even the blind with no special talent were able 
to learn amma, hari and kyti and to make a living thereby. The abuse of the 
special privileges involved, however, led to continued social evils, and with the 
appearance of the idea of freedom to choose one’s vocation the tdd6 system was 
abolished in 1871. Despite this, the idea that amma, hari and kyu are the 
special province of the blind has persisted among the general public to this 
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day. These professions, furthermore, were always considered peculiarly suited 
to the blind, in that they could be carried out independently of assistance from 
others and were comparatively remunerative. 

Nevertheless, the times no longer allow the placing of the chief emphasis 
on these occupations in vocational training for the blind. Moreover, with 
the increase in the number of the blind with university education since the 
war, many feel a sense of inferiority at the idea of such work. 

Differences in character and ability, the presence or otherwise of assist- 
ance and cooperation from others, and the wide range in the financial and 
social background make it impossible to generalize about suitable occupations 
for the blind. A “Physically Handicapped Persons Employment Law” was put 
into effect last year, but though it obliges employers to take on the physically 
handicapped, the blind’s failure to meet the necessary requirements is holding 
up progress. From this year, accordingly, the Education Ministry is planning 
a series of test cases in which piano-tuning, pig-keeping, chicken-keeping and 
metalwork will be added to the curriculum at schools for the blind. The funds 
for carrying out this plan have already been appropriated. 

Though the development of the radio has made it easier for the blind to 
absorb knowledge, only 41% of all blind children of primary school or middle 
school age are in fact attending school. This means that to provide the right 
basis for vocational training it is first essential to see that compulsory education 
is applied without exception to blind children. 
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Japan and the China Problem 


Foreword 


The Chinese problem today is a problem for the whole world, but it 
is of particularly deep concern for the Japanese people, who, both geograph- 
ically and historically, have such close connections with China. It does not 
follow, of course, that Japan’s ideas on the subject are better than those of 
other nations ; nevertheless, it may be of some use to people in other countries 
who are interested in the question to know the attitude taken toward it by 
Japanese politicians, and the methods whereby they hope to solve it. 

In this issue, the “‘Japan Quarterly’ has asked Nakasone Yasuhiro of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party, Wada Hiroo of the Socialist Party and Sone 
Eki of the Democratic Socialist Party to give their views on the Chinese 
question. It should be noted here that the question has all kinds of repercus- 
sions in domestic politics, and that our three contributors are giving their 
opinions as individuals, opinions which do not necessarily correspond with 
the views and policies of the parties to which they belong. 

On May 9, the Liberal-Democratic Party, the Ikeda Government’s own 
party, published an interim report drawn up by the Subcommittee on the 
China Question of its Foreign Affairs Commission. This report, however, 
contents itself with setting forth the different views existing within the Party 
on questions such as the recognition of Communist China, her right to 
represent China in the United Nations, the fate of Formosa, and Sino- 
Japanese trade ; it avowedly failed to achieve any synthesis of these views. 
Nevertheless, there was more or less general agreement that solution of the 
Chinese question was a world responsibility and impossible through action 
involving China and Japan alone. The Party, accordingly, should be cautious 
in its consideration of the problem as well as in its actions. 

The views of the majority opinion in the Subcommittee can perhaps 
be summed up as follows: Since at present it is not yet clear what will 
happen concerning the right to represent China in the United Nations, and 
since Japan is committed by a peace treaty with the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa, which she recognizes as the legitimate government of China, 
the time is not yet ripe for recognition of Communist China by Japan. 
Concerning the seating of Communist China in the United Nations, Japan 


should seek to maintain complete accord with America and to keep step with 
her in the United Nations. 
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Sometime in the future, the fate of Formosa must be decided interna- 
tionally by the United Nations or by the Allied Powers who signed the 
peace treaty with Japan. The question then will be whether to place 
Formosa under a United Nations trusteeship or to leave its future to a free 
decision by the island’s inhabitants. Either way, Japan cannot agree to any 
solution which would allow Formosa to be absorbed into the Communist 
world. 

Trade between Japan and Communist China, though of c certain use 
in expanding Japan’s trade, is not of decisive importance. It should therefore 
be left to private channels, since any intergovernmental agreement of the kind 
desired by the other side would be impossible for a Japan which did not 
officially recognize the Communist Government. 


A Liberal-Democratic View 
Nakasone Yasuhiro 


WO fundamental problems have been left unsolved in postwar Japanese 
politics. Cue is the question of how to revise the Constitution to bring 
it in line with the postwar social structure. The other is the Chinese 

question. 

The Pacific War had its first origins in the Manchurian Incident and 
the Chinese Incident. The question of setting to rights diplomatic relations 
with the Continent, which was one of the main causes of that War, has still not 
been solved. 

Here lies a basic difference between the position of the United States 
vis-a-vis China and that of Japan. Comparatively few Americans are aware of 
this. Present-day United States policy toward China, which is conceived as 
part of its policy toward Asia, or toward the world as a whole, was born from 
the changes in the Asian situation after World War II. In Japan’s case, how- 
ever, policy toward China is one part of a series of difficult questions stretching 
back to prewar days and even further, to the years around the Russo-Japanese 
War when Japan joined in the rush by the Western Powers to extort con 
cessions from China. It arises in large measure from the difference in the 
geopolitical conditions affecting the United States and Japan. This difference 
—between a continent and an island country that stand as neighbors to each 
other; between a military power self-sufficient by nature and a naval power 
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depending on free trade for its living—give rise to the fundamental differences 
between a China policy that is treated as but one local aspect of a larger world 
policy and the China policy of a country whose fate is bound up with that 
China. 

It is only right and sensible that when two groups of human beings find 
themselves neighbors they should try to exist together in a spirit of goodwill 
and friendship. It is this that prompts the United States’ desire to coexist in 
a spirit of Pan-American unity with the countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica. Despite eggs hurled at its Vice-President in one area, despite the students 
bearing “go-home” placards, the United States does not abandon its good- 
neighbor policy, which is surely dictated less by considerations of political and 
military strategy than by the importance attached, in the name of the co- 
existence of all mankind, to spiritual solidarity. 

How much more so in the case of Japan, then, with her consciousness 
of a past that leaves so many debts unpaid to China. If the Japanese really 
have a logically thought-out desire to coexist with other human beings, they 
should harbor the same friendly feelings toward the Chinese on the mainland 
as to those on the island of Formosa. 

It constitutes an essential misapprehension of the question, thus, to ap- 
proach the problem of Japan and China from the angle of trade, bargaining 
and other such material considerations. Nor is it correct to discuss the dif- 
ficulties of the question on the basis of differences between political systems, 
between capitalism and communism. The Chinese and Japanese peoples were 
in contact before capitalism and communism as we know them appeared on 
the face of the earth, a fact which cannot be obscured by temporary differences 
of political systems. In the national outlooks of the two peoples, there exists 
the unshakable reality of an Oriental morality built up over thousands of years 
of history on a basis of fellow-feeling as human beings. The West should never 
overlook this. 

As far as political reality is concerned, however, Japan is a member of 
the Free World; her astonishing postwar recovery was achieved through the 
forging of powerful ties with the United States, and she maintains formal 
diplomatic relations with the controversial island of Formosa. Mainland 
China, on the other hand, belongs to the Communist bloc and in close collabora- 
tion with the Soviet Union stresses her intention to recover Formosa. 

The puzzle facing Japan today, is how to reconcile this political reality 
with the regional feeling of friendship built up in the course of a long history. 
To express it in the most simple terms, probably more than eighty per cent of 
thinking Japanese today, if asked quite simply if they were in favor of ad- 
mitting China into the United Nations, would reply “yes.” Yet, in practice, 
mistrust of the tactics peculiar to Communism, together with the need to keep 
faith with the Free World—especially the United States, with whom Japan 
has a security treaty—restrain both public and politicians alike from any 
precipitous action. 
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The viewpoint of the members of the Liberal-Democratic Party is still 
wider, extending to the very essence of the Chinese question. They are aware 
that, beneath the surface, the question has ramifications that stretch all over 
the world—to Berlin, to Laos, to Cuba, to the Congo, to the 38th Parallel 
in Korea—and form part of the roots of the whole cold war. This awareness 
acts as a further brake on any headlong action on Japan’s part. 


THE REAL COMMUNIST CHINA 


The next important task, therefore, is to get a clear grasp of Communist 
China’s present position. For reasons of space, I have set down my conclusions 
here in the briefest, boldest outline. 

Where entry into the United Nations is concerned, I believe that Com- 
munist China has not the slightest desire for admission into the United 
Nations so long as Formosa retains its seat. To enter the United Nations 
under such terms would probably lose her the leadership of China. Joining 
the United Nations would also mean submission, as a member of the Com- 
munist bloc, to the Soviet Union’s control. It is probably quite well aware 
of the greater authority accruing to it from howling in the wilderness. 

Communist China is unlikely to retract its demands concerning Formosa. 
Provided Communist rule continues, it will continue, for thirty, fifty years if 
need be, to press its claims or to maneuver at the risk of starting military 
action. 

Communist China will probably devote all its energies to acquiring the 
atomic bomb at an early date. It is a feature of the absolutist state that it 
can concentrate all its efforts on any aim its leaders think necessary. Prewar 
Japan, for example, had little social security and her roads were bad, yet it 
produced the battleships “Mutsu” and “Nagato,” and perfected the “Zero” 
fighter plane. It is beyond doubt that if it seems to China that possession of 
the atomic bomb will give it a decisive voice in world affairs, it will sacrifice 
everything else to the attainment of that aim. Here, however, the Soviet Union 
will refuse absolutely to give her any help. If she wants to get the bomb, there- 
fore, she will probably try to do it by relying, for example, on intelligence 
from the French Communists about the bomb that France exploded in the 
Sahara Desert, then using natural uranium from which to extract plutonium. 

Despite the solid front which they present to the United States, Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union are opposed to each other within the 
Communist bloc. The Soviet Union is afraid and wary of Communist China 
for a variety of reasons—among them China’s population of 650 million peo- 
ple, the Soviet Union’s own guilt feelings at having snatched a portion of 
former Chinese territory in Mongolia and the Maritime Province, and the 
Chinese people’s traditional pride, which sees all other races as barbarians. 

Furthermore, where China’s traditional expansionism is involved—as in 
Laos, Korea and Southeast Asia—the Soviet Union seems anxious to forestall 
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any catastrophic collision with the United States. 


JAPAN’S POLICY: (1) THEORY 


As the above considerations amply demonstrate, Japan must not have 
any positive China policy such as will suddenly upset of their own accord the 
balance between East and West, or bring about any change in the world 
situation. This does not mean that her historic feelings as China’s neighbor 
must find no expression. In more concrete terms, she must make her good will 
toward China bear fruit over a period of time, all the while maintaining her 
own convictions and her own security. 

In the long run, the danger of a major war today and the cause of uneasi- 
ness in the Far East lie in the antagonism between the United States and Com- 
munist China. In the forty years since the Revolution, the Soviet Union has 
already become the conservative regime of the Communist world. In this same 
world, Communist China plays a similar role to that played in Japan by Zen- 
gakuren, Japan’s hot-headed student organization. As a result of the wounds 
inflicted by Hitler, the Soviet Union already has a profound experience of the 
horrors of war. China, however, does not fear a major war. Americans believe 
it is possible to talk with the Russians, but doubt whether it is possible with the 
Chinese. In American eyes, the Russians are not necessarily heathen. The 
Greek Orthodox Church, the traditional church of Russia, is not so far removed 
from the Catholicism found in America. Chinese Confucianism and Buddhism, 
however, are heathen, the objects of almost mystical suspicion: fear of the 
heretic is common to all mankind. The Russians are a white race, the Chinese 
yellow. For all these reasons, the American people harbor toward the leaders 
of Communist China a fear and repugnance which we Japanese can never 
understand. 

If Japan is to establish some theoretical basis for her foreign policy, 
then government and opposition parties must get together to work for a 
reconciliation between the United States and Communist China in order to 
eliminate the threat of war from the world and remove uneasiness from Asia. As 
a fellow Asian race, using the same script, Japan has a good knowledge of the 
psychology and idiosyncracies of the Chinese people. At the same time, it is 
in the position of being able to talk frankly to America too. Japan’s world 
role, thus, should be constantly and untiringly to act with good will toward 
both sides, in the attempt to lead them, however, gradually, toward com- 
promise and reconciliation. 

This is a far from easy task. Yet however difficult it is, to attempt it 
is the only way of gaining an honorable place in the world for Japan and 
of satisfying her public. If Japan fails to work out some such theory and the 
practical policies to go with it, allowing herself to vacillate between the United 
States and China, she will inevitably be driven into a wretched position 
internationally, and her morale will be lowered at home. In this respect, Japan 
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could be threatened with grave danger. Moreover, the Americans do not 
always understand the society and ways of thinking of Asia, nor are their policies 
toward Asia always successful. One example was the mistaken estimate of the 
strength of the Chinese Communists in the struggle immediately after the war 
and of their ability to gain control all over the Chinese mainland. More 
recently, again, there was the U.S. backing of President Rhee in Korea. U.S. 
Korean policy was saved by a last-minute switch to the Korean people's side 
just before the uprising, but failure to make this switch would have meant 
very different feelings toward the United States in Korea today. 

The possibility of similar errors by the United States now and in the 
future still exists. Such errors would be unfortunate both for the Free World 
and for the world as a whole. The so-called professional experts among the 
military and intelligence service are often led astray in their judgments by 
over-professionalism—by a kind of auto-intoxication, by a loss of breadth and 
flexibility in their outlook. Just this kind of fault is to be found, undeniably, 
in U.S. Far East policy. Japan’s role, thus, should be, as a fellow Asian nation, 
to maintain a correct judgment of Communist Chinese behavior and in a 
friendly fashion to point out and correct the United States’ errors. 

Japan must do her best to get the United States to the conference table. 
She must do the same with Communist China also, drawing on her experience 
before the war, when she discovered for herself that contempt for international 
law and order does not produce results in the long run. Either way, her aim 
must be to pave the way for discussion of some kind. There is a great deal 
of point, I am convinced, in making known both at home and abroad the role 
Japan intends to play in international society, however theoretical that role 


may be. 


JAPAN’S POLICY: (2) PRACTICE 


We in the political world must constantly remind ourselves of the wide 
gap that exists between theory and practical means. Even when scarcely any 
progress is attainable in reality, it is possible to secure sympathy and under- 
standing at home and abroad, and to help prevent trouble, merely by sticking 
to the right theories and aspirations. 

The only practical means of effecting a rapprochement between Com- 
munist China and the United States would seem to be to urge them, little by 
little, along a course of give-and-take. This would involve relying in large 
measure on the time factor. The points that each side insists the other should 
accept must be sieved for points where such give-and-take could be urged on 
them. Even the wide gap between the Soviet Union and the U.S. on the 
disarmament question is being closed by infinitesimal fractions with the pas- 
sage of time: by concessions now on aerial inspection, now on the number of 
observation posts, now on other points. 

The important factor here is that talks should be continued without 
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allowing them to be broken off. Any rapprochement between Communist 
China and the United States would, it is true, be even more difficult than a 
disarmament agreement between the United States and the Soviet Union, but 
here the time factor can probably be relied on to give a stronger helping hand 
than in the disarmament negotiations. The United States would probably 
insist on a peaceful settlement in Korea, the release of United States prisoners 
and the abandonment of any military designs on Formosa. Communist China 
on its side would doubtless call for the return of Formosa and recognition of 
her admission to, and right to represent China in, the United Nations. There 
seems no prospect that these major issues can be solved in the near future, but 
there are some, such as the admission of each others’ newsmen, release of 
prisoners and the cessation of United States moves to shelve the Chinese ques- 
tion in the United: Nations, which, given time and the working up of inter- 
national opinion, might well be amenable to gradual, piecemeal solution. 

It is in the establishment of such goals and the constant effort, in co- 
operation with other nations, toward their realization, that the focal point 
of Japan’s present-day policy toward China and the world must lie. 

So long as it does not violate the basic lines of U.S.-Japanese relations, 
Japan’s policy toward Communist China should be gradually to build up, 
through a succession of small practical deeds, an atmosphere of neighborly 
friendship. The promotion of trade and of cultural, scientific and personnel 
exchanges should be carried on positively along the lines laid down by the 
Bandung Conference. 

There are two final points that I would like to stress concerning Japan’s 
China policy. The first is that in pursuing her foreign policy as a whole, and 
her policy toward China in particular, Japan should look to the example of 
Britain. The policies of Britain, with its centuries of experience in the for- 
eign and colonial fields, can afford many lessons for Japan, which is similarly 
situated on the periphery of a great continent and lives by trade and commerce. 
Since World War II, Britain has released her former dominions and colonies 
in swift succession, embracing them instead within the loose girdle of the 
Commonwealth; in this way she displayed indomitable reserves of strength 
without losing her national prestige. Compare this with the way France has 
clung to her old colonies, thereby obliging herself to waste her energies in 
Indo-China and Algeria and damaging her own international standing, and 
one can see how much more Britain keeps abreast of the times, and how she 
remains adaptable and flexible in the face of change. We Japanese have a 
great deal to learn from the practiced hand with which British foreign policy 
handles the young and spirited new nations of the world. 

At the last moment of any crisis, the United States and Britain invari- 
ably close their ranks. In normal times, however, the British tend to look 
on their task as distinct from that of the United States, always seeking to 
keep the world situation moving by matching U.S. obstinacy with renewed 
pliability, and working to heighten the authority of the United Nations. In 
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Asia, where the Philippines and Thailand maintain the same rigidity of policy 
as Turkey and West Germany in the West, Japan’s position and industrial 
strength free her from the necessity of always displaying the same rigidity as the 
United States. In this respect, Britain in the West and Japan in the East can 
both play roles peculiar to themselves within the Free World and in the world 
at large. 

The China problem, unlike the Berlin situation, contains a considerable 
number of changeable, fluid elements (though not so many as in the case of 
Laos). Since one is dealing with a country which physically and spiritually 
will foreseeably acquire progressive maturity, it is extremely perilous to rush 
to adopt any irrevocable position. 

The second point I would make concerns the moral bases of the Japa- 
nese outlook. Contact with Britons and Americans convinces me of the con- 
siderable gap between the Oriental morality traditionally developed by the 
Japanese and the Western morality developed by America, Britain and other 
Christian countries. In the same way as with individual human relations, the 
Japanese, in their contact not only with the peoples of Asia but with those 
of the West also, should apply their own Oriental morality and not that of 
the West. 

The way in which, immediately after the Pacific War, Chiang Kai-shek 
rewarded his enemies with kindness and treated with magnanimity the defeated 
Japanese forces that had once invaded his country, must always be remembered 
with grateful emotion by the Japanese. The true Oriental morality, of which 
this is one example, and which has always taught that though ideologies and 
policies may differ men should associate with each other in a spirit of cordiality 
whatever their race, has a universality that transcends considerations of East 
and West. Viewed individually, the Chinese people bear the marks of a great 
race, loyal-hearted and warm by nature. 

This Oriental morality, common to both Japan and China, with its 
thousands of years of tradition, contains some customs that the West cannot 
understand, though for all I know the Communist Chinese Government today 
may have been brainwashed by Communism to the point of abandoning the 
essence of this morality. 

Whether its Communist creed has driven China to abandon the tradi- 
tional morality or not, is its own business. We Japanese must deal with the 
Chinese—on the mainland or in Formosa—in the same way as with the West 
—that is, with the essence of the traditional Oriental morality. Patterns for 
living such as bushido and Oriental morality preserve a spiritual ‘ndividuality 
and a universality that befit the Oriental and the Japanese. This being so, 
however odd the other side may find it at first, in the course of time it will 
earn more respect than any aping of Western civilization. The important 
things in diplomacy, for the individual and for the State, are sincerity and 
dependability; one must, by one’s manner, convince the other side that the 
acquaintance is to be a lasting one. In this respect it is only natural that 
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Japan’s China policy should differ in some ways from that of the West, based 
as this is on Western morality. Japan’s China policy, which of late would 
seem to have involved too many strategic considerations and Machiavellian 
techniques, must acquire some backbone of morality. 


A Socialist View 


Wada Hiroo 


HE Chinese People’s Republic today controls an overwhelming proportion 
of all Chinese territory; the Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek 
controls only Formosa, which in terms of population means eight million 

people as compared with six hundred million on the mainland. No person 
could seriously deny that the Peking Government has sufficiently stable jurisdic- 
tion over these people and territories to qualify it as the legitimate government 
of the country. It is the unnatural seclusion of this China from the United 
Nations and other international councils that is making China an “international 
question.” It is pointless to try to discuss the question without reference to its 
root cause: the myth that Chiang Kai-shek—who in fact controls only one 
small island, Formosa—still retains control over the whole six hundred million 
Chinese people.* 

For Japan this Chinese question is not only an international question, 
but a major problem in domestic politics also. The Liberal-Democratic Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of the Nationalist Government as the legitimate govern- 
ment of China stems from “its basic position as a member of the free democratic 
world.”? On the other hand, the Socialist Party’s insistence that Japan should 
have formal diplomatic relations with the Peking Government is based on its 
view that Japan must be neutral. The Chinese problem is thus a major point 
of divergence where foreign policy is concerned. Moreover, the situation is 
complicated by the fact that at the end of World War II Japan foolishly con- 
cluded a peace treaty with Formosa but not with Communist China, with 
which it still remains legally at war. At the very least, this has given those 
who do not desire a solution to the question the chance to make legal quibbles. 
Again, among the members of the Liberal-Democratic Party and its supporters, 
especially those connected with trade, there are those, ironically enough, who 
are in favor of the restoration of normal relations. Because of such factors as 


l. Chester Bowles: “ The ‘China Problem’ Reconsidered ’’; Foreign Affairs, April 1960. p. 477. 
2. “Our Recent Foreign Policy”’ No. 4, published by Foreign Office, 1960. p. 6. 
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these the Chinese question is plagued with subtle difficulties. 

The Chinese question, thus, has two aspects, the international and the 
domestic, and it is from these two aspects that I wish to present the Socialist 
Party's view of the matter. 


2 


Our view of the China question as an international question is that the 
following principles' should be observed: 

(1) The representative of China in the United Nations should be the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

(2) Formosa is an inseparable part of Chinese territory. 

(3) U.S. forces should withdraw from Formosa and the Straits of 
Formosa. 

The question of most immediate concern among these three is the first. 
Ever since 1951 the United Nations General Assembly has denied the Peking 
Government representation, by giving its approval to a succession of U.S. pro- 
posals shelving the Chinese question. However, it seems likely that at this 
year’s General Assembly session things will not go as the United States wishes. 
Even if the Peking Government is not granted admission, it will probably be 
impossible to prevent the placing of the question of Communist Chinese rep- 
resentation on the agenda of the General Assembly. If this happens, Japan, 
we believe, should give clear support to the admission of Communist China. 
Though the Japanese delegate has hitherto supported the United States pro 
posals to shelve the Chinese question, Japan ought, if only in view of the 
broader necessity of preserving her own independent initiative in the United 
Nations, to execute a 180° about-face on this question. The “honorable place” 
which the Japanese Constitution says Japan should work to occupy in inter- 
national society can only be achieved by some positive contribution on her 
part to the cause of world peace, and the United Nations provides the ideal 
setting for such a contribution. Throughout the controversy on neutralism 
which has been going on so vigorously ever since the general election in Japan 
last year, we have stressed the necessity of developing the United Nations into 
a true organization for peace and, consequently, of Japan’s adopting a truly 
independent, neutral position, owing allegiance to neither of the two great 
camps into which the world is divided today. Since Japan’s present insistence 
on the claims of the Nationalist Government is due to her membership of the 
Free World and, ultimately, to her commitments to the United States, this 
display of independence should start with her stressing the Peking Govern- 
ment’s right to represent China in the United Nations. 

As is generally agreed, the question of what to do with Formosa lies at 
the heart of the question of Communist Chinese representation in the United 
Nations. The stationing of forces on another country’s territory, whatever 


1. “New Policy Line of the Socialist Party,’’ 1961. p. 154. 
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country is responsible, is harmful to world peace. That the Formosan problem 
harbors the threat of armed conflict is undeniable, and the primary cause is 
the stationing there of U.S. forces. As the country situated closest to Formosa, 
Japan has a major interest in the peaceful settlement of the Formosan question. 
The first essential is to withdraw U.S. armed might from Formosa and leave 
it to the Chinese to deal with the question. As I see it, the possibility of talks 
between the Peking and Taipeh governments would be great once U.S. inter- 
vention ceased. The “two Chinas” idea would not only not contribute to a 
peaceful settlement, in that it would leave U.S. forces in Formosa, but is hardly 
very practicable either. Recent pronouncements by the leaders of the Peking 
Government, as well as the fact that Chiang Kai-shek himself is opposed to the 
“two Chinas” idea, are probably reflections of the situation. 

The three principles just quoted should, I believe, be put into practice 
in the interests both of respect for Chinese sovereignty and of a peaceful solu- 
tion of the question. It is only to be expected that almost all the Afro-Asian 
countries should be disposed to support the Peking Government. Japan is an 
Asian country—though, in her development, midway between the advanced 
and backward nations—and her future can be divorced from Asia neither poli- 
tically nor economically; in so far as this is true, it is surely self-evident that it 
would not be wise to let her sense of obligation to the Free World and the 
U.S. lead her to ignore this support that the Afro-Asian countries are giving 
to Peking. 


3 


To understand the position occupied by the Chinese question in Japa- 
nese domestic politics, it is first necessary to understand the relative importance 
in those politics of foreign policy questions as a whole. This importance is, 
to put it briefly, greater than that of such problems in almost any other 
country. The focal questions at stake in any general election in recent years 
have been foreign policy ones—the question, in short of whether Japan should 
follow a course of subservience to the U.S. or of self-determination and neu- 
trality. In last year’s general elections, controversy centered, not round the 
Liberal-Democratic Party's policy of collaboration with the Free World, but 
round the pros and cons of the Opposition’s neutralist policy. 

As I have already said above, we believe that Japan should adopt a 
neutralist course in her foreign policy. Positive neviralism, as a first aim, 
would refrain from military alliances with any other country and stand out- 
side both the Western and Communist blocs; and on this basis it would work to 

(1) establish friendly relations with all countries; 

(2) expand trade with all countries without special preferences; and 

(3) act independently of others in the United Nations and in inter- 
national politics. 

Only thus can Japan contribute to the peace of the Far East and the 
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world as a whole and foster her own security.’ 

This being our stand, we oppose the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. Our 
clash with the Liberal-Democratic government on this score reached its peak 
last year. We made a particular point of the fact that the Treaty looked on 
the Soviet Union and China as potential enemies, and that since it would, for 
this reason, be an obstacle to any attempt to restore relations with China, it 
was hardly the right way to guarantee Japan’s peace and security. The Liberal- 
Democratic Party countered that the Treaty was aimed at no potential enemies. 
No enemies are, of course, specified in the text of the Treaty, but no one could 
deny that the Treaty forms part of the world-wide anti-Communist organization 
of nations of which the United States is the leader. 

Should, therefore, Japan restore normal relations with China and on 
this basis reach a state of friendly relations, there would no longer be any 
pretext for military relations between Japan and the United Siates. Opposi- 
tion to the Security Treaty and demands for the restoration of relations with 
China are the obverse and reverse of the same coin. The question is not only 
one of foreign policy, but has a bearing on the whole of Japan's politics and 
economy. On this score, the Socialist Party’s program for 1961 has this to say: 

“The campaign for a breakthrough in the impasse in Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions, besides being part of our positive neutralism, is also a vital key to 
demands in the Diet for an over-all change in policies toward the present-day 
political and economic regime, and an important prop in the struggle for a 
peaceful, neutral economic setup.” 

This sums up the whole of the importance of the Chinese question as 
we see it. 

In order to understand the question properly, it is necessary here to 
point out two factors that give the Chinese problem a peculiar character as 
a political question. The first is the approach adopted by the Chinese toward 
relations with Japan. The Chinese have consistently drawn a distinction be- 
tween the Japanese Government and people. For example, Foreign Minister 
Cheng used these phrases in connection with the new U.S.-Japan Security Treaty 
on November 19, 1958: 

“The present Kishi Government, which represents in concentrated form 
Japan’s latent imperialism... .the just struggle of the Japanese people to win 
independence and democracy... .” 

Since, in so far as China distinguishes between the government and peo- 
ple of Japan, exchanges between the peoples of the two countries are presum- 
ably possible even without intergovernmental diplomatic exchanges, personnel 
exchanges and trade have been carried out on a private basis. All relations 
were severed in 1958, but in the latter part of 1960 private exchanges were 
revived. Here again, the reason stressed was “the high store set on the struggle 
of the Japanese people against the Security Treaty,” despite the coming into 
effect of that Treaty. 


1. “Our Present Foreign Policy "' adopted by the Socialist Party in October 1960. 
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From this distinction made by China between government and people 
arises the second peculiar characteristic of the problem. The most down-to- 
earth of all people-to-people relationships is trade. The severing of contact 
in 1958 was itself directly related to the fourth trade agreement. The prom- 
inence into which the China question has once more leapt today is related 
at bottom to the promising tendency of trade on a non-governmental basis. 
(This private trade is clearly distinguished from trade depending on an inter- 
governmental agreement.) 

In that the Japanese economy cannot ultimately survive without foreign 
markets, the recent situation at home and abroad has made industrial and 
trading circles turn their eyes once more to China. The appearance of such 
a trend in a field occupied mainly by supporters of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party can hardly fail to have repercussions within that Party. There are, of 
course, elements within the Party itself which consider the restoration of dip- 
lomatic relations with China a necessary part of peaceful coexistence; either 
way, all kinds of factors are combining to make the Chinese question an im- 
portant, if not the most important element in the struggle for leadership with- 
in the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

In short, a peculiar quality is given the question by the fact that the 
cleavage of opinion between supporters of neutralism and commitment to the 
Free World does not always correspond with differences of view on the Chinese 
question. 


4, 


Taking full account of these peculiar qualities of the question, we believe 
that negotiations for the restoration of relations with China should begin at 
once, and we are working to build up a broad and powerful national move- 
ment as one important means of creating the necessary conditions for its realiza- 
tion. In the case of this national movement, there are again certain special 
features which must not be overlooked. As we have seen, the Chinese Govern- 
ment draws a distinction between the Japanese Government and people, and 
in its exchanges with the Japanese people China itself relies more or less on 
private organizations. For example, contact with the Japanese Socialist Party 
is dealt with by the People’s Foreign Policy Association, and trade questions 
by the Society for the Promotion of International Trade. However, since 
China is a Communist country, such “private organizations” can be looked 
on, ultimately, as government agencies. As a result, whereas on the Japanese 
side non-governmental exchanges with China are carried out by the “people,” 
strictly distinguished from the government, in China’s case they depend on 
“people's organizations” which are only the government in a different form. 
This is why, in practice, it is chiefly China that is taking the initiative in the 
Chinese question. The people’s movement carried out in Japan, however, is 
having less obvious but nevertheless politically effective results. 
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For example, the campaign in Japan against the raising of railway fares 
is aimed strictly at bringing pressure to bear on the government, and its aims 
cannot be fulfilled unless the government gives up the proposed raise. However 
the government's power of prevention in the case of trade with China is not 
so almighty. Moreover, it is more easy for a movement demanding the restora- 
tion of relations with China to have direct results than, say, the popular move- 
ment opposing the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 

A popular movement of this kind has in fact been going on steadily, 
with a solution of the Chinese problem as its aim. Exchanges of personnel, 
especially visits to China by japanese, have covered almost every sphere except 
the governmental, and it remains now for contact to reach the governmental 
level. In the field of trade, the gradual expansion of private trading is already 
an established fact, so that the next stage is long-term contracts and an inter- 
governmental trade agreement. In the field of international politics likewise, 
progress is being made; China has participated in the international conference 
on Laos, opinion is strong in favor of allowing it to attend conferences con- 
cerning the halting of nuclear tests and disarmament, and it cannot be long 
before it is admitted into the United Nations also. 

If, turning farther afield, one examines U.S.-Soviet relations, one is struck 
by a number of facts. The fact that, militarily, the Soviet Union is one step 
ahead of the United States has been witnessed recently by her ventures into 
space. Again, while U.S. policy has made blunders in Laos and Cuba, not 
only has the Soviet Union avoided such mistakes in her world policy but the 
Communist bloc, including Soviet relations with China, actually seems more 
united than before. The United States, on the other hand, has her work cut 
out to keep the members of NATO and the Western world as a whole in step 
with one another. This situation will almost certainly cause the Chinese 
question to develop in a manner favorable to China herself. In the light of 
such changes, Chinese foreign policy seems to have emerged from the rigid 
shell that once encased it and to be less intransigent than before. 


5 

Both at home and abroad, thus, the China problem has become the 
question requiring most attention. I stated above that “negotiations on the 
restoration of relations with China should begin at once.” I stress “beginning 
negotiations” rather than simply “restoring relations” since I realize that it will 
take a certain time before relations can finally be restored. The restoration of 
relations involves complex political considerations both domestically and inter- 
nationally. Moreover, opposition to it is far from weak, so that the most 
practical and correct way to tackle the problem would be first to make quite 
clear the ultimate aims of restoring relations and peaceful coexistence and on 
this basis to deal with each problem one at a time. Solution of the question 
of what to do about the treaty with Nationalist China, in so far as we do not 
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recognize two Chinas, could be left, we believe, till after the beginning of 
negotiations with the Peking Government, and this in practice would probably 
be the most effective course. 

The future after the restoration of relations with China can only be 
outlined tentatively. However, it could include the signing of a non-aggression 
pact between Japan and China, which would lead to the nullification of the 
U.S.-Japan Security Treaty and the military relationship between China and 
the Soviet Union, to be followed eventually by the establishment of a non- 
nuclear zone in the North Pacific. Considered alone, talk of such treaties 
might seem rather abstract, but on the other hand one should take into 
account the expansion of trade, as well as the over-all development of the inter- 
national situation and trends within Japan. 

In conclusion, I would repeat that Japan, by working on her own initia- 
tive toward the restoration of relations with Communist China—that is, with- 
out standing by passively watching international developments—can help turn 
the Far Eastern situation in a peaceful direction. Then, as the situation 
changes, she must ask herself what further contributions she can make as an 
independent nation. This is what the Socialist Party means when it proposes 
a policy of “positive neutralism.” 


A Democratic Socialist View 


Sone Eki 


OME four years ago | contributed an article to this journal under the title 
“Future Policy Toward Communist China.” (Vol. IV, No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 
1957). In it, after analyzing the nature of Chinese Communism, Sino- 

Soviet relations and so on, I said that the free world as a whole should rightly 
recognize the Chinese Communists, at least as being in de facto control on 
the mainland and that Japan in particular, while opposing the political ideology 
and system of the Chinese Communists, had an interest in cementing friendly 
relations with both the United States and the Chinese Communists. I went 
on to express the hope that American policy toward China would be amended. 
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Looked at today, four years later, the substance of that article does not 
require any change. Only as regards the treatment of Formosa, some revision 
is needed, as I shall state later. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Three major factors influence the 1961 international situation. 

The first is the birth of the new Kennedy Administration, which is 
revealing a more elastic approach to the Cold War than that of Eisenhower's 
time. The second is that, within the Communist camp itself, differences be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union on question of ideology and international 
policies have been largely settled and the general trend is to proceed with 
Khrushchev’s policy of “Peaceful Co-existence.” The third is that nationalist 
movements in Asia, Africa and Central and South America, and the attending 
struggle for power between East and West are producing new tensions. This 
applies to the problems of the Congo, Laos and Cuba. 

This year’s international situation, on which these three major factors 
operate, inasmuch as it holds the possibility of reopening of East-West negotia- 
tions, shows a new aspect which distinguishes it from the situation obtaining 
since the breakdown of the Paris summit talks in May 1960. This does not 
mean that an optimistic view of the possibility of an East-West rapport is 
warranted. At the same time, however, it does indicate that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have been driven into a position where they must 
now, if ever, try to break the deadlock by frank discussion. Should the United 
States and the Soviet Union fail in this attempt, all restraint in the global atomic 
missile race would go by the board, and, with the increase in the number of 
countries possessing atomic weapons, far from any easing of international ten- 
sion, intensification of the atomic race and increased danger of a devastating 
war would be almost inevitable. 

It is, thus, particularly important to realize that the trend toward the 
reopening of East-West negotiations has emerged against a background of a 
feeling of extraordinary urgency. One cause of this sense of urgency is the 
China problem. If East-West talks were to be held, the questions for dis- 
cussion would be (a) the German question, (b) Formosa, Laos and other ques- 
tions in which Communist China is central, (c) atomic weapons and disarma- 
ment. Leaving aside (a), which is a European question, (b) is the China 
problem while, as regards (c), any agreement on disarmament without the 
participation of Communist China is utter nonsense. Further, we must not 
forget that in preventing more widespread distribution of atomic weapons, 
the United States and the Soviet Union have an odd community of interest. 

Looked at in this way, I believe that it is no exaggeration to say that 
the China problem is the key to this year’s international situation. 

The China problem, of course, contains in itself a number of reasons 
and opportunities for bringing it into the limelight: for example, as a question 
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for discussion in the General Assembly of the United Nations; in relation to 
Sino-Japanese trade and other exchanges; or in connection with normalization 
of diplomatic relations. As stated above, however, it is particularly essential 
to understand the China problem from the broader viewpoint of the over-all 
international situation. 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


During the conference of the Communist parties of eighty-one countries 
in Moscow in December 1960, the world watched attentively to see how the 
major differences in outlook between China and the Soviet Union, which had 
been a topic of world-wide discussion for a year before, would be settled. So far 
as can be judged from the official communiques and other information, the so- 
called “Khrushchev line”’—that war is not inevitable—was, in general outline, 
reafirmed. To that extent Communist China may be said to have given in. 
On the other hand, in the violent attitude toward American imperialism and 
in the critique of Yugoslavian revisionism, there were clear signs that the 
Chinese Communist view had been broadly accepted. All in all, in fact, a 
compromise would appear to have been reached through mutual concessions 
by both China and the Soviet Union, and while the Soviets achieved formal 
successes it was in some ways the Chinese who made the real gains. 

The truth will, no doubt, become increasingly apparent in the light 
of subsequent developments in the situation, but it seems very possible that 
the Communist world will come to be dominated by the twin giants, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. Moreover, in the event of discussions between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, the likelihood that Communist China 
will continue to apply the brakes on the Soviet Union must be fully taken into 
account. 

Whence do the differences in ideology and international policy between 
China and the Soviet Union stem? From the Chinese Communist point of view, 
the Soviet Union appears as a corrupt leader who has forgotten the Revolution 
and fallen into an easygoing materialist life of leisure. From the Russian side, 
Communist China looks like a Zengakuren-type upstart suffering from an in- 
curable infantile disease of leftism and in a nightmare brought on by re- 
volutionary fever. If this is the case, may not the main reason lie in the 
difference in revolutionary ages, as between a forty-three-year-old and a twelve- 
year-old? 

If there was any truth in the inside stories of the Moscow and Bucharest 
conferences which were put out from the Soviet satellites, the Sino-Soviet 
conflict was a bitter one, the Chinese Communists calling Khrushchev a revision- 
ist and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union opportunists who did not 
understand Marxism; and Khrushchev calling Mao Tse-tung a Stalinist. Even 
though the Moscow Declaration was a product of compromise by both sides, 
it is only natural that the world should find it hard to accept it as the result 
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of complete reconciliation and mutual understanding. 

At present, the Chinese Communists appear to have their hands full 
coping with an acute crisis in agriculture arising from natural, and no doubt 
also human calamities. Although Sino-Soviet differences of opinion may well 
persist in the future, there can be no doubt that both sides will be more 
strongly activated by unifying forces than by divisive ones. 

If, however, Communist China has, as reported, the power to embark 
on atomic bomb tests within the next two years, the prospect of her possessing 
nuclear weapons would clearly seem to be an unpleasant one from the Russian 
viewpoint. 


HOW WILL THE UNITED STATES ACT? 


The attitude of the Kennedy Administration is, as I have already men- 
tioned, elastic. This does not mean that it is soft, weak or appeasing. It 
means that it is the antithesis of the rigid, unmaneuverable, “don’t give an 
inch” style of Eisenhower-Dulles diplomacy. It hopes, true, to close the missile 
gap and negotiate from a position of military strength. It is not, however, 
wholly and solely military, but is pledged to a solution of the situation which 
will enable this challenge to be overcome by taking up the Communist challenge 
in the economic, cultural and spiritual fields as well. 

Granted, however, that the Kennedy Administration is genuinely seeking 
a chance to break the deadlock with the Communist side and the Soviet Union 
in particular, it will no doubt try to make its approach through the banning 
of nuclear tests, disarmament and the like. Within those limits, moreover, it 
is conceivable that it is already resigned even to the inclusion of Communist 
China in a disarmament pact. 

On the relaxation of tension in the Formosa Straits, however, will the 
Kennedy Administration repeat the performance of Eisenhower when he 
brought the subject up with Khrushchev at Camp David? Again, to what extent 
is the United States prepared to make concessions on the China question? 

On these questions, one can only say that at present the answers are 
still not clear. Judging, however, from the views expressed in Congressional 
committees and elsewhere by Secretary of State Rusk, U.N. Ambassador 
Stevenson, Assistant Secretary Chester Bowles and others of the brains trust 
assembled by President Kennedy in the State Department, the United States 


United Nations or toward recognizing her. Their attitude seems to be that, 
as regards Formosa and the Pescadores—excepting such islands as Quemoy and 
Matsu—treaties with the Nationalist Government in Formosa must be respect- 
ed, so that even if they wanted to recognize the Chinese Communists as the 
de facto rulers on the mainland, U.S.-China talks would be impossible in 
the face of the obstacles posed by the Formosa question. They seem to feel, 
therefore, that at present, policy toward Communist China should not be 
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changed, and that it would be pointless to try to change it. Moreover, while 
realizing that discussion of the question of Communist China in the United 
Nations may be inevitabie in the long run, they would appear to be trying 
to postpone it as long as possible. 

Under the Kennedy Administration, however, there is not the religious, 
frankly emotional attitude of detestation of the Chinese Communists character- 
istic of the old Dulles-Robertson school; it is noteworthy indeed that there 
is a realistic and calm resolve to face the fact that they are in control on the 
mainland; and that America’s approach is elastic at least to the extent of accept- 
ing as natural the inclusion of Communist China in a disarmament pact. 


THE QUESTION OF CHINA’S REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


With the United States’ shelving motion being passed each year, the 
question of China’s representation in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has never once seen the light of day. However, votes in favor of 
the motion have gradually become fewer while adverse votes and abstentions 
have increased. This tendency became even more marked at last year’s General 
Assembly with the admission of the new African states. 

How, then, will it go this year? 

It is, of course, difficult to tell accurately at this stage how the voting will 
go. From this autumn on, however, there is a considerable possibility that 
the passage of the shelving motion will, at least, become even more difficult. 
It could even turn out that representations by the United Kingdom will lead 
the United States to avoid forcing a vote on the shelving motion. 

It is thus possible that the question of China’s representation will be- 
come the subject of a debate in the forum of the United Nations. As to the 
conditions under which this possibility might become stronger, they are so 
much influenced by such factors as the questions of atomic weapons, disarma- 
ment and U.S.-Soviet talks that accurate prediction is difficult. 

It must, however, be noted that discussion of the question of China's 
representation does not of itself necessarily mean that the right of the Chinese 
Communists to represent China in the United Nations will be recognized. 

The first question will be a debate on whether or not the Nationalist 
Government in Formosa is given its seats in the General Assembly and Security 
Council as representative of China and on whether the Chinese Communists 
should be recognized as the representatives of the whole of China of or the 
Chinese mainland. Since these are questions of procedure they can be decided 
by a simple majority of the General Assembly. 

The second question will be to make a decision, as the result of debate, 
as to who is entitled to represent China in the United Nations. Since this 
is more than a question of procedure, the accepted interpretation is that it 
requires a two-thirds majority of the General Assembly. Not only that, but 
a question of representation—that is, a question as to what government is 
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entitled to represent a country—cannot be decided by the General Assembly 
alone since it is analogous, though not entirely similar, to the admission of a 
country to the United Nations. If the question comes before the Security 
Council, therefore, it will be confronted with the problem of what to do 
about the Nationalist Government representative's right of veto, even assum- 
ing the United States does not exercise its right of veto. 

Even putting aside the Nationalist Government's right of veto, the 
chances of the Communist China’s right of representation being recognized 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly do not look hopeful in the near 
future. 

The problem is bound up with the difficult question of whether the 
Chinese Communist Government will be recognized as having the right to 
represent the whole of China (in which case it would take the place of the 
Nationalist Government in Formosa), whether China will be divided into two, 
or whether the right to represent China will be given to the Chinese Com. 
munists based on the mainland and Formosa recognized as an independent 
state. The result of the voting will therefore vary accordingly, but in any 
case it would, I think, be difficult to obtain a two-thirds majority. 

On top of this it must be borne in mind that both the Formosa and 
Peking governments are naturally violently opposed to any solution that would 
recognize two Chinas or a Mainland China and an independent Formosa. While 
thus the possibility is fully recognized that this year the question of China's 
representation in the United Nations may not be shelved and may come up 
for discussion—and it is a good thing that it should be so discussed in the 
forum of the United Nations—it must be clearly understood that this does 
not immediately mean the early settlement of the problems of Communist 
China and the affiliation of Formosa, and that it is only a step on the way 
to solving the China problem. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The Chinese Communists’ attitude to the Ikeda Cabinet, though of 
course guarded, is at any rate not so violently antagonistic as it was toward 
the Kishi Cabinet, and they may be said, while maintaining the “three prin- 
ciples” in relation to Japan, to be looking for trade and personnel exchanges 
within an elastic framework. 

The Ikeda Cabinet, for all its talk about being forward-looking and 
elastic, actually has no policy at all, and is not satisfying, even, the advocates 
of a more positive policy within the Liberal-Democratic Party itself. On the 
other hand, the left-wing forces, from the Socialist Party to the Communist 
Party, are working for abrogation of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty; for settle- 
ment of the Formosa question by making it part of China in terms of the 
One China theory; for abrogation of the Japan-Formosa treaty and for the 
conclusion of a treaty for the restoration of Sino-Japanese diplomatic relations 
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—in fact for a solution on Chinese Communist terms. 

The leaders of the Socialist Party, since they are aware that such policies 
toward China do not have the support of national opinion, are at pains to 
adopt a moderate attitude on the surface. Although their aim vis-a-vis the 
Government is the normalization of diplomatic relations, they have already 
begun to call for promotion of Sino-Japanese trade and the conclusion of an 
inter-governmental trade pact. The extreme left wing within the party is, 
however, not satisfied with this and it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain harmony in the party on China policy. 

Looked at from any angle, there can be no doubt that Sino-Japanese 
relations this year will emerge from their frigid state of the past three years 
and will begin, albeit gradually, to become more positive. 


HOW SHOULD THE CHINA PROBLEM BE DEALT WITH? 


Finally I should like to bring together the points discussed above and 
to give my personal opinion of how the China problem should be dealt with. 

First of all, a correct grasp of the China problem is essential; namely, 
that the China problem is a basic problem of the Cold War, to be understood 
and dealt with from a world viewpoint. Put the other way round, this means, 
among other things, that it is not sufficient to try to treat the China problem 
solely from the point of view of Sino-Japanese relations. From Japan’s stand- 
point, of course, the demands of her peace, security, trade prosperity and so 
on make it clear that anomalous relations with neighboring China cannot be 
left as they are. It is, therefore, right for Japan, from her own subjective 
standpoint, to strive for normalization of Sino-Japanese relations. Just because 
the China problem is a basic question of the Cold War—although this is true 
—that is no reason why Japan must stand by with folded arms. 

On the other hand, the theory—adhered to by the Socialist Party and 
those to the left of it—that the solution of the China problem is completely 
Japan’s responsibility and that Japan should solve everything by undergoing a 
change of heart, abrogating its treaty with the Nationalist Government in For- 
mosa and concluding a treaty for diplomatic relations with Communist China, 
is not the proper way to handle the China problem. The Chinese Communist 
authorities themselves acknowledge that, since the existence of the Nationaiist 
Government in Formosa is not dependent on the Japanese-Formosan treaty, 
the Formosan question should be settled between the United States and China, 
or between the two Chinese administrations themselves. 

I do not therefore disagree with the Ikeda Cabinet’s contention that the 
China problem neither can nor ought to be settled through Sino-Japanese 
relations. 

As I have already said, however, the mistake of the Ikeda Cabinet and 
the Conservative government of Japan is that, while standing by this correct 
premise, they forget another equally correct premise. That is that Japan has 
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an obligation to strive on its own initiative for the relaxation of one source 
of the world’s tensions, namely the China problem; and that Japan is certainly 
not powerless in this direction. 

If the Japanese Government really appreciates, as Premier Ikeda stated 
in his policy speech, that this year is an “important turning point” in the 
international situation, and that “trends bringing together rather than pulling 
apart” the Eastern and Western blocs will become more important, then the 
Ikeda Cabinet cannot continue to make do with a lot of fine phrases about 
an elastic attitude, with no actual policy beyond doing nothing. 

In this connection, the Japanese Government should first and foremost 
strive keenly to promote an international pact on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and on disarmament. The important point, however, is that Japan 
herself should be firmly resolved not to have atomic weapons and not to allow 
them to be introduced. It is on that basis that China’s nuclear armament 
should be stified and any further increase in countries possessing atomic weapons 
prevented. Japan should herself make positive efforts to correct the anomalous 
situation in which China finds herself out of the Big Powers group on ques. 
tions such as disarmament and further, by bringing up the question of the 
representation of China in the United Nations, to bring about the admission 
of Communist China into the United Nations. 

Rather than adopt the negative attitude that it is difficult to keep the 
question of China’s U.N. representation off the agenda of this year’s General 
Assembly, Japan should herself raise this question in the United Nations. 

If she is to do so, however, Japan must first have a policy on this ques- 
tion herself. Japan must, indeed, recognize the fact that in the single national 
state of China there exist at present two governments each claiming the right 
to rule, and on that basis she must decide what is to be done. 

In my view, the right of representing China should be recognized as 
belonging to the People’s Government, i.e. to the Chinese Communists, and 
it is on this basic line that efforts to straighten out the present situation should 
be made. 

I have already stated that, while this basic line is correct, it does not 
immediately follow that Japan should take precipitate measures to withdraw 
recognition from the Formosan administration. The Formosan question has, 
in fact, two sides, as an aspect of internal Chinese politics and as a focal point 
in the Cold War. 

It would therefore be correct to bring up the question of China's re 
presentation in the United Nations, and with the basic conviction that this 
right should be recognized as belonging to Communist China, to strive for a 
solution by international discussion through the forum of the United Nations. 
This is the reason why the idea of Japan alone attempting a solution through 
her relations with China should be abandoned. At the same time, if we want 
to recognize Communist China’s right to representation in the United Nations 
we must also bring up in the United Nations its corollary, namely what to do 
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about the international position of Formosa, and so try to find a peaceful 
solution of the Formosan problem. 

Various proposals and schemes on the international position of Formosa 
are discussed in my article of four years ago which I have already cited, and 
I shall not go into them here. The essence is that Japan and the free world 
should accept the line that China’s right of representation should be given 
to Communist China. If the question of Communist China’s representation 
is let lie simply because there is no prospect of a settlement on Formosa, a way 
out of the China problem will never be found. 

I believe that Japan, while as I have said making every effort to solve 
the China problem in the United Nations, should on the other hand promote 
economic and other exchanges directly with Communist China and strive for 
normalization of diplomatic relations. 

In the same way, on the trade question also, since in international law 
an inter-governmental agreement clearly does not involve recognition, I would 
earnestly ask the Ikeda Cabinet to go this far at least. 
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“ Kombinat ” 


Komatsu Tsuneo 


EPARATED from the eastern outskirts of Tokyo by the three-hundred-meter 
S wide Edogawa River, lies the village of Urayasu in Chiba Prefecture. It 
is a little old fishing village on Tokyo Bay, with a population of about 
16,000. Although situated right next to the metropolis of Tokyo, Urayasu is 
very out of the way. It is not served by a single railway or main road. It 
was not bombed during the War; like forgotten spectators, its people watched 
Tokyo and the surrounding cities of Chiba burning. 

The village is hardly touched by the hard outside world. Its inhabitants 
live in a simple, almost primitive style, but they have a brard of humor of 
their own. Yamamoto Shigor6é, who holds a special place in contemporary 
popular literature, last year produced a collection of short stories based on 
observations during a stay in Urayasu when he was young. In the Japanese 
reading public, fed up with the stodginess of modern culture, the happy-go- 
lucky, offhand way of life and frank love affairs of the people of Urayasu 
produced a kind of gentle nostalgia. For a time the volume was a best seller. 

One of the episodes in the book is called “Fish-Trampling.” The story 
is that the fishermen of the village catch fish not with nets or hooks, but by 
treading on them with their feet. Mr. Yamamoio writes as follows: 

“The night before full moon, when the tide is right out, the bay is left 
high and dry for nearly three miles offshore. Where water remains here and 
there, it is no more than four or five inches above the ankle. That is when 
the practised fishermen go fish-trampling. The method is this. You walk 
through the water under the bright light of the moon. When you come to a 
likely spot you stop and, gently lifting your heels, stand on your toes and the 
fish come into the shadow under your feet—I tried this myself and sure enough 
the fish do come. Once the fish are in, you drop your heels with a well-timed 
movement pinning them to the sand, at the same time spearing them with the 
skewer with which you have come provided. That is how they used to do it” 
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To see whether this off-beat method was still in use, I asked one of the 
local fishermen about it. With a serious face he replied, “Yes, it can still be 
done, I could take you along next full moon if you like. Anyway, it'll all be 
over after this year.” Then he suddenly changed the subject. 

“Would you have any idea what the shares of the most prosperous 
companies are worth?” 

At first I could not see the connection between fish-trampling and the 
price of shares but, as I listened to his explanation, I finally caught on. The 
answer was in one Russian word—kombinat. His whole future and that of 
his family was in the hands of this kombinat. And it was not only he. The 
same fate was in store for practically all the fishermen operating in Tokyo 
Bay. Behind the Urayasu fisherman’s vague expression lies a critical problem. 

This was how he put it: 

“For generations we've been catching fish here in Tokyo Bay, but after 
this year we've got to give up our trade. You see, the prefectural officials and 
the bigwigs of some great company caught on to the fact that the sea around 
here is shallow enough for fish-trampling. They've come up with the idea that 
if it’s as shallow as all that it would be a lot better to fill it in and build a factory 
than for us to scratch a living out of it by fish-trampling. 

“And it’s not just going to be just an ordinary run-of-the-mill factory. 
It's going to be some mighty complicated thing called a kombinat or something. 
When we asked whether they'd have any jobs in their factory for us fishermen, 
they said it was automation or something, and they hardly needed any people 
at all. So in return for having our fishing grounds taken from us, we’re to get 
compensation, and we'll have to keep our families on that. At my age I don’t 
feel like starting in a new line of business, so I sort of wondered whether there 
was some way I could make a bit out of these shares that they all talk about.” 

There had already been some reports of the tragedies and comedies 
revolving around these compensation payments. Around Goi Village, in the 
same prefecture as Urayasu, the sea has already been reclaimed. Compensa- 
tion was paid at an average rate of two million yen per fishing family. In 
these cases the compensation is a kind of superannuation in respect of giving 
up fishing altogether. It is far less, however, than the three or four million 
yen superannuation in the case of workers in a big firm. This amount is paid 
in respect of the retirement of only the worker himself, whereas in the case of 
the fisherman it is not only he, but his wife who repaired the nets, his son 
who looked after the boat’s engine, and his daughters who dried and processed 
the catch who are put out of work, and it is in return for all this that they 
get an allowance of two million yen. And they have no unemployment in- 
surance or benevolent fund to fall back on either. Assuming that it costs the 
family 40,000 yen per month to live, it works out that it would all be gone 
in four years and two months. Faced with this situation, it is no wonder that 
the Urayasu fishermen, who actually used to boast that they spent everything 
they had, are looking glum. 
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“Have they really got to build this kombinat or whatever they call it?” 
he asked in a querulous tone. Whether they really need to build it or not, the 
die has already been cast. Amongst the reeds in the shallows off Urayasu, the 
red and white flags of survey markers are fluttering in the wind. The days of 
fish-trampling are numbered. 


The habit of cailing an industrial complex a kombinat is something new 
in Japan. An exception may be the group of factories of the Mitsui-controlled 
coal chemistry industry at Omuta in Kyushu. In some industrial circles this 
has been called a coal chemicals kombinat for a long time, but the word had 
not achieved the status of a proper noun. Nowadays, however, the word has 
become so popular that almost anything must be dignified with the title of 
kombinat. All five of the major industrial areas now being planned or built 
as the keystones of Japan’s future industrial base—Keiy6 (Chiba Prefecture); 
Yokkaichi (Mie Prefecture); Sakai (Osaka); Mizushima (Okayama Prefecture); 
and Tsurusaki (Oita Prefecture)—revolve around this sort of kombinat. In 
established industrial areas also, many of the groups of factories now being 
built are taking this form. Examples can be seen in the Tokyo-Yokohama, 
Osaka-Kobe and North Kyushu regions. 

Oddly enough, no one seems to know exactly when the word kombinat 
first came into use and what its meaning was. An executive of a petrochemical 
company, said to have been the first to build a complete kombinat in Japan, 
one day received a visit from some students of the Faculty of Commerce of Keid 
University. They said they wanted some information about the kombinat as 
material for a seminar. While he was telling them all about it, the students 
began to exchange dubious looks. According to what they had been taught, a 
kombinat was supposed to be a concentrated form of enterprise in a capitalist 
economy analogous to a concern, trust, cartel or syndicate in which all the 
operations from raw material to finished product were part of the same capital 
structure and where all production was controlled by a single will. They could 
see, however, that this company’s kombinat consisted of a number of process- 
ing factories owned by different companies with different capital, technique 
and management, clustered around a factory producing raw material which 
was supplied by connecting pipelines. 

When the students asked whether there existed a central organ of policy 
determination and intercommunication, this executive could not help being 
embarrassed. 

“Well, er, you see, er, the presidents of the different companies have 
meetings—actually, though, they’re not exactly regular meetings. It’s really 
just a kind of get-together, and if something happens to come up, they just 
sort of kick it around and it gets settled somehow. You know how it is.” 

The students were taken aback. “Good grief! Do you call that a 
kombinat?” 
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“Well, when you put it like that,” admitted the executive, “I don’t 
suppose it is.” 

Talking to me about this interview later, he told me, “Believe me, they 
really had me on the spot. Now I don’t know myself what the word kombinat 
means. The cther day I heard that a professor from a West German university 
of technology was in Japan and was going to give a lecture on kombinats, so 
I went along. According to him a kombinat must have a central decision- 
making body, and this body must have regular formal meetings. He said 
informal gatherings at which the presidents just chat away over a meal would 
not do. This staggered me. 

“I don’t know; maybe our setup isn’t really a kombinat according to 
this definition. Still, at present production, distribution and processing by 
means of these pipelines are going along very smoothly indeed. Couldn’t they 
extend the meaning of kombinat to cover a concentration of enterprises in one 
place where supply of raw materials is carried out by pipeline?” 

Of course, not all Japanese kombinats are like this one. There are 
some exceptions, like the Mitsubishi petrochemical group at Yokkaichi, where 
the whole thing belongs to a single capital structure. This group consists of a 
combination of the Mitsubishi Petrochemical Co., Mitsubishi Chemical Industries 
Ltd. and Mitsubishi Monsanto Chemical Co. There are regular formal meetings 
among the three presidents, but there are no boundary fences between the 
three factories and the roads are owned in common. 

Nearly all of the other kombinats, however, are conglomerations of a 
number of different firms. Once a company producing raw materials has settled 
on a particular industrial area, processing factories of companies completely 
unrelated in capital structure, form a connection with it in some way or other 
and cluster around it. The ways in which these connections are formed are 
rather like Japanese marriages. Sometimes the subject is broached between 
executives of the firms who have been friends at school or in their service days. 
This is a kind of arranged match. Sometimes the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, which holds the power of issuing permits for the introduc- 
tion of technical processes from abroad, brings the two parties together by the 
exercise of administrative guidance. This can be regarded as a political mar- 
riage. Again, a bank may sometimes try to bring together two firms to which 
it is advancing funds. This could be called a marriage for money. Sad to 
say, there has not yet appeared an instance of a love match between two firms 
crazy about each other’s technical excellence! 

Just what are these marriages and their resulting offspring? Kombinats 
in Japan are said to have been promoted by the development of the petro- 
chemicals industry. In the case of a liquid raw material like oil, interplant 
supply by pipeline is extremely easy and transport costs are far lower than they 
would be if special tank cars were used. Again, in the case of materials like 
ethylene, which cannot be stored, it is desirable that the time gap between 
supply and usage should be reduced to a minimum by linking the two with 
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a short-distance pipeline. As a result of these various advantages, a com- 
plicated form of association of enterprises, reminiscent of the molecular struc- 
ture of an organic compound, has come into being. 

Kombinats have not, of course, been limited to the petrochemical in- 
dustry. Steel kombinats are the most outstanding examples after petro- 
chemicals. These use superfluous coke oven and blast furnace gases from the 
steel works to make material for the synthesis of ammonia and to extract coke 
by-products, such as benzene and ethylene for the manufacture of plastics. 
Both these types of kombinat are, however, alike in that they belong to the 
chemical industry. Although Japan now has shipbuilding, steel-making and 
electrical appliance undertakings on a scale comparable to anything in the 
world, she is still well below the European level in the chemical industry. The 
aim to catch up with Europe in this field may be said to be one reason for the 
current craze for kombinats. 

Of paramount importance, however, is the fact that Japan’s ability to 
mobilize capital is still comparatively limited. Another reason for the birth 
of these enterprise complexes seems to be the fear that medium and small 
capital would, if it continued to operate in isolation, gradually fall further 
behind in diversification and the technical revolution. In brief, it is because of 
shortage of capital that these groupings are formed. However, whether these 
groupings will develop a stage further into amalgamations is something of a 
question. This is because of the extreme difficulty of removing a number of 
presidents and selecting one to head the new unit. 

Nevertheless, not many such kombinats have yet been built in Japan. 
The entrepreneurs are terribly keen to construct kombinats, but to build one 
ideal one requires wharves to accommodate mammoth tankers, an oil refinery, 
primary processing plants, secondary processing plants and fabricating plants 
in ever-widening circles. To build these as a single kombinat unit requires 
an industrial site estimated at at least 16,500,000 square meters. In a small 
country of 370,000 square kilometers like Japan with a population of 94 million, 
it is well-nigh impossible to find such a vast factory site on the existing land. 
Even if it could be found, a factory site with good transport and communica- 
tion facilities would cost 20,000 yen per square meter, and the company would 
be out of funds before it had even built its factories. 

That is where stretches of sea shallow enough tox “fish-trampling” come 
into the picture. Japan’s coastline is world-famous for its heavy indentation 
and variation, and there is at the same time variation in sea depth. In some 
parts, the shoreline drops sharply to several tens of meters, while in others, 
like Urayasu, as far as four kilometers offshore is left dry at low tide. In the 
deeper parts, reclamation would be too expensive, so a shallow stretch with 
easy access to a major city is sought and it is filled in starting from one edge. 

Those responsible for the reclamation are the local government—pre- 
fectural or municipal—authorities. Unlike agricultural land, the sea is subject 
only to fishing rights, and is not owned outright by the fishermen. From the 
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local authorities’ point of view, once they have resumed the fishing rights and 
paid compensation for them, all they have to do is the reclamation. Things 
would not be so simple in the case of agricultural land, where in providing 
for transfer and rebuilding for the farming families, compensation might run 
into several times that paid to the fishermen. On that score alone, the sea has 
a great advantage. 

This is how the local government officers explained it to me: 

“When you think of the productivity of land, one square meter as paddy 
field under rice cultivation produces no more than 30 yen a year. The sea, 
used as it is for catching fish or growing edible seaweed, could not produce 
more than 200 yen per square meter at the most. On the other hand, in terms 
of factory sites the figure would be 20,000 yen.” 

Those who are going to make the 20,000 yen are neither these officials 
themselves nor even the local governments for which they work. They are 
the entrepreneurs who build the factories; but the reason why the officials are 
so keen on others making money is that a certain percentage of the profit will 
have to be paid as fixed property tax, a local tax payable to the local gov- 
ernment. Why is it that of all factories they prefer kombinats? A city execu- 
tive gave the answer to one of the kombinat executives as follows: 

“Factories with a lot of employes mean worries for us. No sooner do 
they settle in than they have a lot of children and all of them have to go to 
the municipal primary schools. We're short of classrooms as it is, and they 
would overcrowd them even further. A kombinat, on the other hand, has 
practically no employes, because of automation. So, you see, from our point 
of view, we can get away without building any extra primary school accom- 
modation.” 

Get as much tax as you can and lay out as little as possible—they show 
a truly admirable spirit. 

The area reclaimed or slated for reclamation in this way in Tokyo Bay 
alone amounts to about 150 million square meters, representing 15 per cent 
of the area of the bay. Including Yokkaichi, Sakai, Mizushima, Tsurusaki, 
with a total of some 80 million square meters, a grand total of 230 million 
square meters of sea has disappeared from around Japan. In its place has ap- 
peared new land composed of packed white sand, and on this land will arise 
forests of giant oil tanks, high towers, and jungles of pipes. The cost of scoop- 
ing up sand from the sea-bed and filling in the projected factory area is 1,500 
yen per square meter. Even adding to this, compensation, the cost of water 
supply and sewerage, road building costs and so on, the reclaimed land can 

still be sold for 3,000 yen per square meter. That is one-seventh of the cost 
of buying natural land. 

At the start, the local governments had to go around the half-doubting 
entrepreneurs on bended knee to attract factories. In no time, however, with 
the increasing scarcity of sites and the mounting craze for kombinats, the entre- 
preneurs had to go down on their knees to the local governments to beg for a 
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piece of a land reclamation project. As a matter of fact, so long as communi- 
cation facilities are good and the price of the land is cheap, no one seems to 
care if the quality of the sand filling is a bit poor, or if the coast is in danger 
from flood tides. At present, kombinats are going up one after the other in 
the five new areas. 

Let us turn back now to what the Urayasu fisherman was saying: 

“What do you think about putting the compensation into shares in the 
company that’s building the kombinat? Then I'd be a regular shareholder. 
I'm not going to let ‘em get everything their own way.” 

Everything their own way—he was thinking of the nasty experience of 
two years before. It was the incident involving the foul water discharged 
by the Honshu Paper Mill, then just completed further up the Edogawa River 
separating Urayasu from Tokyo. As a result of introducing an automatic pro- 
cess for treating pulping timber, a dark-colored effluvium became mixed with 
the water discharged by the factory. At precisely that time dead fish were 
noticed floating in the river mouth and sea around downstream Urayasu. The 
fisherfolk, having no doubt that this was the result of poisoned water from 
the Honshu Paper Mill, approached the company time after time but got no 
satisfaction. Finally, over a thousand exasperated fishermen besieged the factory 
and got involved in a pitched battle with the police who were on guard there. 
Later the matter was smoothed over through the mediation of the prefectural 
governor, with the company paying compensation to the fisherfolk for fouling 
the water. But the water is still black; and the sea around Urayasu, which was 
once so clear that you could see the bottom, is now muddied, dark and stagnant. 
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The “Baby Boom” and After 


Tachi Minoru 


HE postwar “baby boom” in Japan has now reached the middle schools. 
When the baby boom hit the kindergartens there was a shortage of 
kindergartens and a rush to open new ones. When it reached the 

primary schools there was a distressing shortage of teachers and classrooms. 
Last year it was the turn of the middle schools to begin feverishly building 
more classrooms and taking on more teachers in anticipation of the arrival of 
the “baby boom.” Thus the “baby boom” has successively plagued kinder- 
gartens, primary schools and middle schools. Lately, however, small business 
has been looking forward to the time when the children of the “baby boom” 
will graduate from middle school and relieve the shortage of young labor from 
which they are suffering. On the other hand, the proportion of middle-school 
graduates going on to high school has been rising, and is now over half of the 
number. Moreover, of those who do leave school, most will be looking for 
jobs in large-scale enterprises, so small shopkeepers and manufacturers cannot 
be too optimistic about employing the children of the “baby boom” as they 
leave middle school. Parents, too, are worrying about the increasing difficulty 
of getting the children through competitive entrance examinations for high 
school and university. 

For about twenty years before the war, some 2.1 million babies were 
born in Japan each year (Table 1). The population was growing, but since 
the number of births was practically constant each year, the birth rate was 
gradually falling. The prewar birth rate was around 30 per thousand. In 
the immediate postwar years 1947 to 1949 the “baby boom” appeared. In each 
of these three years an average of 2.7 million babies was born. Compared to 
the prewar level, this represented an increase of about 0.6 million births per 
year. During this period the birth rate rose to 33-34 per thousand, surpassing 
the prewar level. 

While the infant mortality rate was tending to fall before the war, this 
falling trend has accelerated markedly since the war. According to the life 
table for 1935-36, 80% of male and female children lived to the age of 15 years. 
This percentage, however, rose to 90% in 1950-52 and to almost 95% in 
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TABLE 1 
, Oct. I. Births Birth Rate 
Year Py ene (in thousands) (percentage) 
1925~29 *61,439 $2,078 734.0 
1930-~34 *66,417 72,092 731.8 
1935~ 39 *70,478 72,045 $29.3 
1940~43 *72,220 72,203 730.8 
1947 78,101 2,679 34.3 
1948 80,003 2,682 33.5 
1949 81,773 2,697 33.0 
1950 83,200 2,338 28.1 
1951 84,573 2,138 25.3 
1952 85,852 2,005 23.4 
1953 87,033 1,868 21.5 
1954 88,293 1,770 20.0 
1955 89,276 1,731 19,4 
1956 90,259 1,665 18.4 
1957 91,088 1,567 17.2 
1958 92,007 1,653 18.0 
1959 92,971 1,622 17.5 


Sources: Population Census Reports, Current Population Estimates and Vital Statistics Reports. 
* Mean population, t annual average. 


1959-60. It was in association with this very rapid improvement in the infant 
mortality rate that the “baby boom” reached such large proportions. 


2 


In the advanced countries of Western Europe, the “baby boom” ended 
about 1950, and the birth rate now seems to have stabilized at about the pre- 
war level. In Japan the “baby boom” finished in 1950, but since then the birth 
rate has been below the prewar level and has shown a continuing tendency 
to fall steeply. In particular the fall between 1950 and 1957 was at a rate 
unprecedented in a civilized country. Recently the annual number of births 
has been 1.6 million, a fall of 0.5 million compared to prewar, or 1.1 million 
compared to the boom period. The current birth rate is 17-18 per thousand of 
population, almost half that of the boom period and the lowest ever expe- 
rienced in Japan. This figure puts Japan in the low birth rate group amongst 
the civilized countries of the world. As Table 1 shows, both the number of 
births and the birth rate seem to have reached bottom in 1957 and to have 
recovered somewhat since then, but it is not yet possible to say definitely that 
the birth rate is on the upturn. Most of the experts think that it will continue 
to fall slightly for some time yet. 

This steep fall in the birth rate following the “baby boom” is one of the 
most important features of postwar population trends in Japan. It is not easy 
to explain why this sudden fall in the birth rate should have appeared. With 
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Japan’s success in achieving rapid modernization since the 1890's, living stand- 
ards rose continuously until the war. For several years after the war, however, 
Japan’s standard of living was down drastically to 50-60% of prewar. Most 
married couples were anxious to counter this sudden fall by limiting the size 
of their families. Contraception had been practiced before the war, but had 
been limited to a section of the urban white collar class and was very far from 
widespread. Faced with this drastic fall in their standard of living, not a few 
couples resorted to illicit artificial abortions. Under the Japanese criminal 
code abortion was prohibited, but with the idea that the dangers of illicit abor- 
tion were even worse than abortion itself, artificial termination of pregnancy 
under certain conditions was made legal under the Eugenic Protection Law 
passed by the Diet in 1948. Since then the law has been repeatedly revised 
to broaden the conditions under which artificial termination of pregnancy is 
“not in contravention of the law” and to popularize family planning. Since 
1951 the Government has carried out an energetic family planning campaign 
on an increasingly wide scale. Fortunately Japan’s postwar economic recovery 
has been very rapid. The standard of living reached the prewar level in 1955 
and today is 150% of that level. This recovery in living standards would seem 
to have made married couples even more anxious to raise their living standards 
by limiting the size of their families. Although living standards are above pre- 
war, they are still low compared to the advanced countries of Europe and 
America. The latest figure for national income per head of population is no 
more than $250. The Ikeda Government’s policy is now to double the national 
income over the next ten years. The fact that despite the rapid recovery in 
living standards, they are still low for a civilized nation may well indicate that 
the fall in the birth rate will continue for some time. 

Since the war the Japanese family is rapidly becoming modernized. 
For example, the results of surveys of public opinion on family planning, 
such as those conducted every second year since 1950 by the Mainichi 
Newspapers’ Population Problems Research Council, indicate that the old idea 
of depending on one’s children in old age is gradually fading. This trend 
toward modernization of the family is an important factor in the fall-off in 
births. 

The number of artificial terminations of pregnancy reported under the 
Eugenic Protection Law reached a peak of 1.2 million in 1955. Since then it 
has fallen gradually, and in 1959 was 1 million. This fall-off is regarded as 
being due to the success of the family planning campaign. On the other hand, 
the fact that the figure is still as high as 1 million has drawn a good deal of 
attention and its reduction is one of the main objectives of the family planning 
campaign. According to public opinion surveys conducted by the Population 
Problems Research Council and others, as of 1949 only 19% of married women 
under the age of 50 were practicing or had practiced contraception. That 
percentage has gradually risen, and according to the 1961 survey it has reached 
68%. 
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The large-scale fall in births following the “baby boom” has already 
created all kinds of problems and will continue to exercise a great influence 
on the economy and society of Japan. 

Before the war most births in Japan were in the home and the custom 
was for a midwife to be in attendance. Since the war there has been a gradual 
rise in the proportion of births in maternity hospitals, clinics, general hospitals 
and other institutions and the tendency is for a doctor to be in attendance. 
Whereas in 1947 the proportion of hospital births to total births was no more 
than 2.4%, it reached 35% in 1958. Again, the proportion of births attended 
by a midwife was over 92% in 1947, but by 1958 the figure had fallen to 67% 
and the proportion attended by doctors had risen accordingly. Since on top of 
this the number of births has fallen by a million since the “baby boom” period, 
the income of professional midwives has fallen. The policy has therefore been 
adopted of re-training these midwives and organizing them as family planning 
counselors. This achieves the double objective of providing a livelihood for 
the midwives and popularizing contraception. 

The fall in births which followed the “baby boom” was so drastic that 
kindergartens began to suffer from a shortage of pupils. In primary schools 
at present there is a marked imbalance between the upper grades which are 
still feeling the effects of the “baby boom,” and the lower grades in which the 
number of pupils has suddenly fallen off. 

Once the “baby boom” children graduate from middle school, the num- 
ber of middle school graduates will drop rapidly each year. Table 2 shows 
the estimated population of 14 years of age for the ten years following 1960. 
These figures are based on population projections made by the Institute of 
Population Problems of the Ministry of Health and Welfare. They clearly 

illustrate what the trend will be over 
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age at 3,636,000 and the female population between 23 and 25 years of age at 
3,004,000, showing a considerable gap between males and females in the mar- 
riageable age group. In view of this, some population experts warn that as a 
result of the “baby boom” and the succeeding sharp fall in births there is going 
to be a marriage problem. 

The next big problem concerns Japan’s economic development. When 
the children of the “baby boom” enter the working age group of 15-64 
years there will be a sharp increase in the numbers of young people entering 
the labor force each year. When, however, the children of the succeeding period 
in which there was a sharp fall in births reach working age, there will be a 
sudden contraction in the annual addition to the labor force. What effect will 
these facts have on the development of the Japanese economy? 

As Table 3 shows, as a result of the fall in births, the population under 
15 will continue to fall fairly rapidly for some time. In the period from i955 
to 1960, the average annual increase in the population of working age was 
1,156,000. During this period the average annual increase in the total popula- 
tion was about 1%, but that of the population of working age was as high 
as 2%. During the period 1960 to 1965, the average annual increase in the 
population of working age will rise even further to 1,372,000, and the annual 
average rate of increase will reach 2.3%. Between 1965 and 1970, on the other 
hand, the average annual increase in the labor force will have dropped to 
910,000. By 1970-75 it will have fallen further to 568,000, or less than half 
the annual average increase for the period 1960-65. The switch which will 
occur in 1965, from a rapid rise to a rapid fall, will have a forceful impact 
on the Japanese labor market. The main reason for this great switch in the 
rate of increase of the population of working age is that between 1960 and 
1965, the children of the period of sharp fall in births which followed the 
“baby boom” will be reaching working age. In Table 3, the population of 
working age is divided into only two age groups; but it is quite sufficient to 
indicate this phenomenon. 

Over the next five years, as the “baby boom” reaches working age, the 
increase in the young working age population will be more rapid than it has 
ever been before. Despite this there are complaints of shortage of labor on all 


TABLE 3 
. Age Group 
Year Total . 
0~14 15~34 35~64 65 and over 
1955 89,276 29,798 $0,750 23,979 4,747 
1960 93,900 28,028 $3,849 26,663 5,360 
1965 98,245 24,696 37,084 30,288 6,177 
1970 102,216 23,197 37,745 34,175 7,099 


1975 106,327 23,546 36,927 37,833 8,020 


Source: Institute of Population Problems, Ministry of Health and Welfare : Future Population Estimates for Japan 
by Sex and Age Research. Series No. 138, 1960. 
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sides. One reason for this is that with the rapid technical innovation in large- 
scale enterprise, labor with the appropriate skills is in short supply. It is, 
however, in small business that the labor shortage is being felt most keenly. 
Despite the development of modern large-scale enterprise, medium and small- 
scale business, particularly small family businesses, is still extremely numerous. 
Most of these small businesses depend on cheap young labor. 

Table 4 shows the number of establishments and number of workers 
in manufacturing industry classified by number of workers per plant. Establish- 
ments employing less than 30 workers comprise 93% of the total, and their 
employes amount to 41% of all workers in manufacturing industry. Accord- 
ing to a study of manufacturing industry made by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, average monthly wages per employe in large enterprises 
employing over 1,000 persons were 27,967 yen in 1958. As can be seen from 
Table 5, however, this wage figure falls at an increasing rate as the scale of 
the enterprise falls. For example, average monthly wages in enterprises employ- 
ing 100-200 persons were only 54% of those in large-scale enterprises, and in 
enterprises employing less than 30 persons the corresponding figure was as low 
as 40%. In present-day Japan about 40% of the employed population is 
engaged in agriculture, and it is well known that Japanese agriculture is on 
an extremely small scale. About 36% of the employed population is engaged 

in tertiar; industry, such as commerce, 
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With Japan’s industrial structure in this peculiar transitional stage, even 
a marked increase in the young working age population will not alleviate the 
severe shortage of labor in small business and agriculture, so long as the pro- 
portion of middle-school graduates going on to higher schools is increasing 
and there is a growing preference for jobs in urban large-scale enterprises. 

It will be these small businesses which are hit hardest when the effect 
of the post-boom fall in births reaches the working-age group, and the annual 
increase in the working-age population contracts sharply. The first thing that 
small business will have to do to cope with this situation will be to introduce 
mechanization and work out ways of saving manpower. Customer service based 
on manpower will gradually have to be abandoned. As well as raising the 
productivity of its labor, small business will have to raise wages and close the 
wage gap between small and big business. Despite efforts in these directions, 
there will undoubtedly be many small businesses which will go under. In 
these circumstances, there may well be some frictional unemployment, in spite 
of an over-all labor shortage. 

The problem of raising “human potential” is at present receiving a good 
deal of attention in Japan. The Economic Planning Agency, and its consulta- 
tive body the Economic Discussion Council, have taken up this question. Their 
objects are to ensure the supply of the types of labor which industry will demand 
with the rapid progress of technical innovation; to take measures to cope with 
the contracting increment in the working-age population; and to reduce 
frictional unemployment to a minimum by raising the inter-industry mobility 
of labor. 

In postwar Japan, despite a marked improvement in the death rate, 
population increase has been controlled since the “baby boom” by an almost 
unprecedented control of the birth rate. At present Japan’s population increase 
is as low as 0.9% per year. Population experts do not anticipate that Japan’s 
rate of population increase will exceed 1% in the near future. They rather 
expect that the rate of increase will fall a little further. The suddenness of 
the fall in births following the “baby boom” will, however, inevitably produce 
a sudden change in the age structure of the population. Since there is nothing 
that can be done about this change in age structure, Japanese economy and 
society will have to adapt itself to population trends. 

In this article I have indicated some of the problems which will face 
Japanese social and economic life in the near future as a result of the “baby 
boom” and its change to a fall-off in births. These problems will, no doubt, 
produce various frictions. In the long run, however, they will be important 
factors working in the direction of the development of Japan’s economic 
structure and the modernization of her social life. It is in this spirit that 
Japan is now setting about the solution of her population problems. 
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A Short Story 


Jizo 
Yamamoto Shugord 


ee Y all the devils, in spite of appearances I’m no ordinary woman!” said 
B the woman. “I’m Darkrush of Manynights, the woman overseer 
celebrated throughout the Capital and beyond. Do you know that?” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw, nodding. 

“Even old Happy the ox-herd back home, who said I could walk thirty 
leagues a day but was too lazy to walk more than five,” said Blackshin, “Even 
he wouldn't doubt it, I’m sure. No.” 

“You prate too much,” said the woman, sipping sake from a clay cup. 
She gave a mighty belch and, hitching her skirt up over one knee where she 
sat cross-legged, slapped her ample, soft-looking white thigh. “What wouldn't 
the old boy doubt?” 

Whitepaw gazed at her thigh wide-eyed. 

“About you,” replied Blackshin. “That you’re Darkrush of Manynights, 
the woman overseer celebrated throughout the Capital and beyond.” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 

“It’s patent,” said the woman, pouring sake from the bottle. She took 
a large gulp, wiped her mouth with the back of her hand and gave her bare 
thigh a brisk slap. “If you realize it, then get on the job as I told you.” 

Whitepaw was staring fixedly at her thigh. 

“Our Wen, who cleaned the ditches at the Nijé-in, said I was so 
suspicious I could live to twenty-five and still doubt whether my own mother 
was really my mother,” replied Blackshin, “But I’m not too keen on that job.” 

“Babbler!” said the woman. “What aren’t you keen on?” 


She hitched her skirt up still higher, till Whitepaw’s eyes looked like 
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popping out. 

“Old Thickbrow....” 

“Babbler!” bawled the woman. “Stop letting that Wen and that old 
man from wherever it was do all the talking for you. Just tell me yourself 
what you want to say. You get on my nerves.” 

“But it’s poetic ornament.” 

“It’s what?” 

“Poetic ornament,” he replied. “You said people ought to be polished, 
didn’t you? Specially people like us, you said, as make our livings respectably, 
it’s important for us to look refined to others, so we ought at least to be able 
to put in a bit of poetic ornament when we talk... .” 

“You frog-eater!” shouted the woman, “You leech-ridden navel-creaser! 
Listen—poetical ornament’s got to have meter, and it’s got to connect up with 
what follows. You with your aged ox-drivers and the like... .” 

“Ox-herd, actually.” 

“Shut up!” she yelled at him. “Do I care whether he drives ‘em or herds 
‘em? You mangy son of a bitch!” 

“Old Thickbrow the ascetic back home said... .” 

“Babble, babble—shut up when I say shut up, will you?” She shook 
her head fiercely. “Get it?” she added sternly. 

“Ay,” replied Whitepaw, hastily averting his eyes. 

“You shut up, Whitepaw!” She glared at him. “You just watch here. 
Here’”—she slapped her thigh—“I like being looked at that way. Of all the 
men in the Capital, you’re the only one with the courage to stare frankly at 
what you want to stare at without holding back. That's your one merit. Your 
only one—remember that, Whitepaw.” 

“Ay.” He nodded, and, screwing his eyes up, peered intently at the 
spot in question. 

“Look, how’s this then.” She tucked her skirt up still further. “Like 
this.” 

Whitepaw’s mouth opened and his tongue lolled out. 

“You gaping idiot!” she bawled, slapping him across the cheek and 
pulling her skirt down. “Get up and get ready, both of you! Someone else 
may have the same idea—it’s the early bird gets the worm in this kind of job. 
Get ready and get started.” 

“I still wonder, though,” said Blackshin, getting up irresolutely. “It’s 
three years and eighty-two days since I came to the Capital from the province 
of Koshi, and I try to see things from a broader point of view. Imagine, say, 
there’s a small stone just there. Now most people just give a look at the stone, 
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then start laying down the law about it, but I'm not like that. Why should 
it be there, I say. Is it dirt or sand under it? Or grass? Does it mean to stop 
still there or to start rolling? And does it....” 

He flapped his hand just as if there was a real stone there, whereupon 
the woman promptly grasped it and tugged, so that he fell to his knees. Then 
she forced the hand down against the floor, stroking his face up the wrong way 
with her other hand. 

“Wake up Blackshin,” she said. “All right? The thing’s along the 
Kinugasa Road, from the east of the Ninnaji Temple to the foot of Mount 
Kinugasa. All right? You go about three blocks and there’s a cedar grove 
on the left. It’s in the undergrowth behind the biggest cedar. All right? The 
place to use it is at the fifth crossing east from the Rokujobo Gate. On the 
opposite corner of the crossing there’s an uninhabited mansion with a broken- 
down wall round the garden. The Lord Kuga used to live there, but he moved 
to Shij6 because some fortune-teller warned him the aspect was wrong, and 
since then it’s been let go to ruin. The place you use is under the floor there. 
Got it?” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 

“What about you, Blackshin?” 

“As I see it,” he started to say, then frowned. “My hand hurts.” 

“If it hurts, then answer me. Yes, or no?” 

“Yes,” replied Blackshin. 

“Good boy,” she said, and banged the floor with the hand in her grasp. 
“Pick up that wretched stone and start getting ready, quickly.” 

“What stone where?” 

“The one you just thought up,” she said, releasing his hand. ‘You took 
in what you've got to do, didn’t you? It’s on the Kinugasa Road. Where do 
you use it, now?” 

“As you said,” said Blackshin, getting up. “An uninhabited mansion on 
the opposite corner of the fifth crossing east from the Rokujobo Gate.” 

“Good boy,” said the woman, draining the sake cup with seeming great 
enjoyment. “If the job goes well, I'll really marry you this time. All right? 
If it goes wrong, I'll flay the pair of you alive and make belly-bands for bitches 
with your skins. Got it?” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 


2 


“On my way to the Ninnaji Temple,” said Blackshin, “I would like to 
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tell you, ladies and gentlemen.” 

Whitepaw looked at Blackshin suspiciously. 

“Not you—get on with you. I’m talking to the trees, the grass, the earth, 
the clouds in the sky, and so on. You keep quiet,” said Blackshin, walking 
ahead. “A worthy farmer from a spot called Matsuo in the province of Koshi, 
I came three years and eighty-two days ago to the Capital, bearing my yearly 
tribute. Matsuo is in the fief of the Lord Takaie, and the tribute, I need not 
tell you, went into milord’s storehouses. Yet, paid though it is, I cannot go 
back home.” 

“Nay,” said Whitepaw. 

“As you see,” proceeded Blackshin, indicating Whitepaw, “here is a 
man in the same circumstances as myself; he has paid his tribute, yet he cannot 
go home. I have been three years and eighty-two days, while this man White- 
paw has been—” 

“Seven years, twelve days,” said Whitepaw. 

“Seven years and twelve days,” said Blackshin, waving a hand signifi- 
cantly. “They do say that long ago, in some age called Nara or the like, there 
were those who came to the Capital from the provinces to pay their tributes 
and couldn’t get home, and turned into vagabonds or beggars or common 
thieves. But such tales, say our Lord Ministers today, belong to the Dark Ages. 
No such misrule would be tolerated in our Heian age, they say. To enrich 
the people and secure the foundations of the realm is the first task of those 
who administer the land. Thanks be to you then, worthy peasants, may the 
size of your tributes never trouble you; though you labor yourselves to death, 
your tributes shall not have been in vain. The State shall have been safe- 
guarded, the beauties of the Capital and the might of the court nobles preserved, 
and justice shall rule the land...You see, these are no Dark Ages: my Lord 
Ministers are obliging enough to provide even for the likes of us in my Lord 
Treasurer's pronouncements, when we're in arrears. How could we be dis- 
content?” He spread out his hands. “I came to pay my tribute and I can’t 
get home. Me and this Whitepaw, and hundreds and thousands of others like 
us, can’t get home, but do we show a trace-of dissatisfaction or discontent?” 

“Nay,” said Whitepaw. 

“We may not be able to go home, but we’ve seen the Capital,” continued 
Blackshin. ‘We've gazed with our own eyes on the unparalleled magnificence 
and elegance of the Imperial progress, on the splendor of noble residences 
and shrines and temples—on the prosperity of the land in fact—and to think 
that all this is paid for with our tributes—why, we can only weep tears of 
emotion. The emotion of the worthy pessant—only unfortunately, though 
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we've got paddies and fields to cultivate at home, we don’t know how to make} 
a living here in the Capital. Why, I just didn’t know where to turn.” 

“Seven years, twelve days,” said Whitepaw. 

“Seven years and twelve days.” He nodded in Whitepaw’s direction, 
“This man’s spent seven years and twelve days in this capital, down and out 
every blessed day he was. When I met him first he was picking up stones on 
the river bed, picking ‘em up and licking them one by one. ‘What are you 
up to?’ I said. ‘Grub,’ he said. “There’s moss on the stones here on the river 
bed; it’s nourishing, does a man instead of grub, you try it and see. 
“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 






























so 


“I was hungry too, and I was going to try it when he said, ‘stones are 
like other food, some’s good and some’s bad. There's a knack to it—giving the 
bad ‘uns the miss and picking the good ‘uns’!” Slowly he shrugged his 
shoulders. “So I spied out the best-looking stones and tried it, but before I 
got the knack I went down with gripes in the belly.” 

Whitepaw started to say “Ay,” then hastily clamped his mouth shut 
and averted his eyes glumly. 

“Old Thickbrow the ascetic back home said I worried so much about 
how big the wart on my head would get that I never had a chance to put on 
weight,” said Blackshin as he walked on. “But I’m quite happy about the 
wart. However big this wart on my head gets it can hardly get bigger than 
my head, when all’s said and done, and supposing it should, even, what could 
be better?—I could earn my living in a show, or as a living warning to sinners.” 

“Ha-ha,” said Whitepaw. 

“That's right,” said Blackshin, nodding at Whitepaw. “People like us 
don’t get even that kind of lucky break. What happened is that we got caught 
by a woman overseer called Darkrush of Manynights.” 

“The celebrated woman overseer,” said Whitepaw. He looked at Black- 
shin. “What's a woman overseer?” 

“Don’t rightly know, but judging from the airs she puts on I'd say it’s 
a kind of woman boss....Well, ladies and gentlemen,” he continued, “This 
woman Darkrush found jobs for me and Whitepaw. We did all kinds of 
trades, all of ’em standing in the street or going from door to door. She says 
they’re all respectable ways of earning a living, but as I see it they were shady, 
the whole lot of ‘em. Either way, we had to keep our eyes peeled all the time 
we were on the job in case one of the officials from the Police and Justice 
Bureau came—and, more days than not, we were chased by one of them. So 
I make a point, whatever I do, of forgetting it straightway afterwards, and -— 





she never says anything to remind us of it either. Wait a minute, though— 
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there was one thing that nearly came off, wasn’t there?” 

“Dog’s gall,” said Whitepaw. 

“Shh—bear’s gall!” said Blackshin, waving a restraining hand. “Of 
course,” he resumed, “I will tell you, ladies and gentlemen, frankly. We 
extracted dog’s livers, dried them, and sold them as bear’s gall. Terrific busi- 
_ness we did. If things had gone on like that, we could have bought half the 
Capital with Higashi-yama thrown in. Even she was pleased as well as me.” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 

“But then what happened? The trouble was this Whitepaw here. As 
you can all see, he’s an exceptionally poor speaker,” said Blackshin. “So it was 










our rule for me to do all the business talk—we stuck to it like to one of the 





Police and Justice Bureau's edicts. Then one day—let’s see—we were selling 





at the market by the gate of the Yakuoin Temple, and business was unusually 





good, with customers crowding all round us. I suppose my voice didn’t reach 





everywhere, and some nasty-minded customer gets hold of Whitepaw and asks 





him what sort of fur the bear we got the gall from had. Whitepaw in his 





usual way just answers ‘ay,’ so the customer presses him to say whether it was 





a brown bear or a black bear with a white collar. ‘Oh no,’ this fellow here 





says, ‘black and white spots.’ Black and white spots, indeed!” He waved his 





hand in the air. “That’s not all, either. The customer with the nasty mind 





goes straight on and asks him what kind of noise it made. That really did it. 





Whitepaw here puts on an imitation of a spotted dog, all the customers round 





about laugh like drains, and soon they start throwing stones. Real sharp and 





nasty they came, too, makes me wonder even now how we got away alive.” 





“Bumps,” said Whitepaw, pointing at his own head. 

“For a while after that,” went on Blackshin without so much as a glance 
at Whitepaw, “we lay low. Too dangerous so long as people remembered 
mine and Whitepaw’s faces. That was when she was thinking up this latest 
job. No doubt about it, her being a woman overseer, she’s got a quick brain. 
I'm not too keen on this job, though. More childish than any of the jobs 
we've done so far, and I don’t think people’ll believe it. The people here in 
the Capital have already nearly done for us I don’t know how many times— 
artful, cunning lot that they are....But it can’t be helped. I can’t get those 
white legs of hers out of my mind, and she says if the job goes well we can get 
married.” 


“Me, too,” said Whitepaw emphatically. “I’ve been waiting three years 








“That goes for both of us!” said Blackshin. “It’s up to her to decide 
which of us she’ll marry, so don’t get too worked up.” 
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“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 
“Here's the Ninnaji Temple,” said Blackshin pointing ahead. “That's 
the road we go up.” 
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“This is the cedar grove she was talking about,” said Blackshin. “That's 
the big cedar in the middle.” 

“I've remembered.” 

“Must be these bushes behind the big cedar.” 

“Hey—lI’ve remembered at last.” 

“Keep quiet,” said Blackshin, going into the bushes. “Well, what do 
you say, Whitepaw!—a Jizo here, just as she said.” 

“They threw it away,” said Whitepaw, “A long time ago—the recumbent 
of the Komyoin Temple threw it away.” 

“Recumbent? What's that, a kind of beggar?” 

“No, the Komyo temple priest.” 

“You mean incumbent, don’t you? 

“It was him had the Jizo made,” said Whitepaw, pointing at the stone 
Buddhist statue lying in the thicket. “When it was finished, they had an 
argument. From temples in and around the Capital, from Kochi and Yamato, 
Mount Hiei and Mount Koya, crowds of holy men and recumbents—no, what 
did you say it was?” 

“Incumbents.” 

“Yes, cumbents,” nodded Whitepaw, “they all got together and argued 
the case for thirty-seven days and thirty-seven nights.” 

“What was wrong?” 

“The hand. The Jizo’s hand caused all the fuss. Have a good look 
at it.” He pointed at the stone statue’s right hand. “The fingers form a ring, 
that’s supposed to be for a staff to be put through. The left hand’s holding a 
jewel. That’s a mistake, though, they say. If he has a staff in his right hand, 
his left hand ought to be making the sign of the divine protection, but if he 
has a jewel in his left hand, his right hand ought to be making the sign of the 
holy nectar. All the priests went at it hammer and tongs—‘this scripture says 
so-and-so, that scripture says thus-and-thus, in old times they did it like this, 
that’s a popular view,’ and so on.” 

Blackshin shook his head and murmured in wonder. “Makes you 


realize, doesn’t it, there’s more to making a Jizo than meets the eye.” 
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“There was no end to the argument,” went on Whitepaw. “None of the 
holy men or incumbents would budge an inch. In the end they tired them- 
selves out and all went home: said they were sick of seeing the rotten thing 
anyway. The priest from Mount Hiei went back to Hiei, the priest from 
Yamato went back to Yamato, the priest from Kochi went back to Kochi, the 
priest from Koya....” 

“All right, all right, that’s enough.” 

“Why?” 

“Why?” Blackshin sniffed. “Well, it’s obvious. The priest from Koya 
went back to Koya, I suppose?” 

“He died.” 

“Died? Why?” demanded Blackshin, aggrieved. “And why kill off just 
him alone?” 

“The incumbent of the Komyoin Temple died too.” 

Blackshin’s eyes opened wide. 

“Them two argued the fiercest,” said Whitepaw. “Burst their spleens, 
they say. The Koya priest died on the day he was leaving for Koya, and the 
Komyoin incumbent died ten days later.” 

“A little while ago you said it was the Komyoin priest who threw away 
the Jizo!” 

“Before he died. Two days before he died, as a last wish, he made a 
special point of telling "em to throw away the unlucky thing.” 

Blackshin stood with folded arms staring at the ill-omened object. He 
shook his head and snorted as though turning some plan over carefully in his 
mind. 

“That would go so, and that would....” he muttered, fingering his chin 
with one hand. “The hand’s good, the hole for the staff's just right... .But 
wait....wait though, I just can’t get keen about this job. Any rate, let’s think 
about it some more.” 

Whitepaw sat down on the grass. Blackshin peered into the Jizo’s face, 
brushed the pine needles and other dead leaves off its face and shoulders and 
hands, and tried poking his own finger in the ring formed by the Jizo fingers. 

“All right, let’s do it,” he said eventually. “Let’s heave it out as soon 
as the sun goes down.” 

And he sat himself down beside Whitepaw. 
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“Pitch dark,” said Blackshin. “We turned east at the Rokujobo Gate, 
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and this is the farther corner of the fifth crossing, isn’t it?” 

“Ay,” replied Whitepaw. “My shoulder’s nearly breaking.” 

“No flagging, now,” said Blackshin. “The uninhabited mansion must 
be inside this wall, then. Watch your step! We can get in where the wall’s 
broken down here. Hey, look out there!” 

From somewhere in the darkness there came the sound of rotten wood 
cracking underfoot, followed by the thud of something weighty falling to earth. 
Whitepaw gave a groan which Blackshin promptly checked, and the two stood 
panting together. 

“Quiet,” said Blackshin. “She said it was empty, but you never know 
who might be anywhere....What’s up?” 

“I want to go home,” said Whitepaw tearfully. “This kind of work 
doesn’t suit me. I want to go home and be a farmer. Please take me back 
home. Please, Blackshin.” 

“Take it easy, now. Come on, let’s sit down here, Whitepaw,” said 
Blackshin soothingly. ‘“There’s no moon or stars even tonight, it’s pitch black 
everywhere you look and you can’t even begin to tell where anything is. Any- 
body’d get fed up on a nignt like this. Now the Fujiwara family who are the 
top dogs lately, and the nobles and big-wigs—they’re different. They can 
keep out the dark with candles, they can dance and sing, and drink at tables 
piled up with good things from the different provinces. When they’ve drunk 
themselves silly, they can sleep with a pretty woman in their arms. No heat, 
no starvation, no sadness, no pain. But Whitepaw, it’s all thanks to us! It’s 
only because we slave ourselves to death and pay our tributes that they can 
live in comfort. Eh, doesn’t that cheer you up?” 

“Why should it cheer me up?” 

“But see, doesn’t the thought that we’re keeping them in all that luxury 
cheer you up?” Blackshin’s voice had a protective pride. “They don’t realize 
themselves. They say the worthy farmer is the nation’s treasure—oh yes, but 
they really believe they're doing it themselves. All innocent, like. Cute, I 
call it.” Then he added, “Just like a lot of kids.” 

“You soon get worked up or get all cheerful, but I just stay in the 
dumps.” Whitepaw sighed. “I’ve been in and out of the dumps ever since 
I was five or so.” 

“Even when you're looking at Darkrush’s legs?” asked Blackshin 
enticingly. “At those snowy white, soft and warm-looking, well-rounded 
thighs?” 

“It’s all right while I’m looking,” said Whitepaw with a gulp. Then 


he shook his head feebly. “But it get’s twice as worse afterwards.” 
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“As I see it,” said Blackshin quietly, after a short pause, “It’s because 
you don’t look any further than your nose. Human beings ought to take a 
broader view of things. That’s why you got the blues, I dare say. But you're 
wrong. However bad the famine, human beings have never died out yet, have 
they? And there’ve always been bumper crops afterwards. Just you try thinking 
you're going to marry her, and it'll soon buck you up, even in a job like this. 
The thing is, you see, to stop worrying yourself about things in front of your 
nose and take a broader view of things. Don’t you think so?” 

“I want to go home,” said Whitepaw. “I only want to go home,” 

“Come on now, show a bit more go,” said Blackshin in a cheerful voice. 
“I feel this job’s going to go well, and if things are a success we'll be marrying 
Darkrush. Marry her, Whitepaw, her that’s been waiting three years! Doesn’t 
that make you happy?” 

Whitepaw was staring fixedly into the darkness. 

“Say,” he said eventually, “D’you know where the name Darkrush comes 


from?” 
“Never even asked.” 
“I saw it,” said Whitepaw in; a hushed voice. And he recited, 
Down past the meadow 
And the clothes all ablow— 
How dark and thick 
The rushes grow! 
“Let’s go to sleep,” said Blackshin. “We've got to work as soon as it 
gets light.” 


He lay down, pillowed his head on his arm, disposed himself for slumber 
and heaved a long sigh. Then he gave another sigh, a sigh of thanks that it 
was April and not cold sleeping outside, and shut his eyes. After a moment, 
however, he suddenly sat up again. 

“Hey Whitepaw,” he asked in a startled voice. “Was that right?” 

“Ay,” replied Whitepaw. 

“You saw it?” 

“Ay,” replied Whitepaw. 

Blackshin gazed a while into the darkness ahead of him, then shook his 
head and lay down again with a groan. 

“Let’s go to sleep,” he said. “Work comes first.” 
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“Nobody comes by. Wonder why?” Blackshin scratched his head. 
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“It’s quite light, the sun’s up, lovely day....but not a soul. Beats me, it does.” 

He stood in the middle of the crossroads and gazed in every direction. 
A southerly breeze was raising occasional whirls of fine dust on the road, which 
was dry under the bright morning sun. The place was near the outskirts of 
the still sparsely inhabited western part of the Capital, and though the roads 
crossed each other correctly at right angles, houses were few and far between. 
There were no paddies or plowed fields, since the land was State-owned, and 
the vacant lots were covered with thick grass and bushes, where field-mice and 
hares gnawed at the grass and tree-roots or disported themselves merrily. 

“Hey!” came a shout from Whitepaw. “Not yet? My arm’s going to 
sleep!” 

Blackshin turned about, started walking, and vaulted over the wall at 
the broken-down point into the garden. The deserted mansion was in an 
indescribable state of desolation, broken down to a point where it seemed 
impossible that it had once been a nobleman’s residence. Whitepaw was sitting 
in the space between the earth and the floor of one part of the ruin. This 
part had probably once been one of two wings flanking the main structure, 
and, unlike the other buildings, which were all collapsed or broken down, it 
retained a roof, albeit full of holes, and its pillars, its broad eaves and its 
corridors still maintained a precarious existence. 

“What's happened?” called Whitepaw. “Nobody there yet?” 

“Keep calm,” replied Blackshin. “I expect it’s too early. I can’t see 
anybody in particular, but it'll soon be time for them to start jogging along.” 

“Mustn’t I loosen this rope?” 

Whitepaw thrust out his bound hands. His wrists were tied fast with 
fine-twisted rope, the ends of which extended to the stone statue of Jizo by his 
side, which held them in its grasp. No stone statue, of course, could really do 
such a thing: in actuality, the rope was threaded through the ring, originally 
intended to hold a staff, formed by the right hand. Whitepaw sat with his 
back leaning against one of the supports of the floor, his legs thrust out before 
him. He looked up at Blackshin with a plaintive expression. 

“If we did, I mean if we adjusted it so it wasn’t tight, people might 
get wind of our little plot we've taken so much trouble over—they’re a 
suspicious lot here in the Capital.” 

“Just a little would do....” 

“It’s a matter of will power, that’s what it is.” Blackshin thought a 
little. “There was an ascetic back home, I forget his name but he had a lump 
this size on his cheek. Anyway, he used to do sword-walking—walking bare- 


footed across the blades of swords, well sharpened on both edges. But, I tell 
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you, it didn’t leave a mark on his feet underneath, not the width of a hair 
even! You’d wonder how he did it, but it’s will power, it seems. You just 
turn your mind somewhere else. The ascetic with the lump told us once, 
when he got drunk. Said you think of taking a pretty girl’s clothes off first 
of all, one by one from the top down till she’s stark naked, then you—well, all 
kinds of things, and you keep your mind fixed on it right till the point both 
of you go to sleep. That way your nerves all go to one spot so you can’t get 
hurt or ticklish at all. Even the nerves in your soles go to the same place, he 
said, so you can walk on swords without any chance of it hurting or of getting 
yourself cut.” 

Whitepaw fell silent, gazing fixedly into space, his nerves concentrated 
on something. 

“I'll tell you something else while I’m about it,” continued Blackshin. 
“D’you think I really believe them when they call us farmers the nation’s 
treasure? Not on your life. They take away in tribute everything we've 
worked ourselves to death for; they call us the nation’s treasure, then work 
us to death—that sort of stuff wouldn’t deceive a kid. But we can’t change 
places with them, neither. The more you go into it the more it makes you 
feel like quitting it all. So I decided to turn my mind somewhere else.” 

“That skirt, just a little more,” Whitepaw was muttering to himself, his 
eyes still fixed on a point in space. “Just a little higher, just a little.” 

“I tell myself we keep them going; without us, the poor things wouldn’t 
even know how to earn their keep. It makes me feel better.” At this point 
he suddenly noticed Whitepaw’s appearance. “Oy,” he whispered at him. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders. “Well, his mind’s somewhere else all right,” 
he said. 

By some time past noon, some two-score men and women had gathered 
in the garden of the ruined mansion that was said to have been the residence 
of the Lord Kuga, and others were hastening along the roads that converged 
on the crossing, increasing the number steadily. Oxen and horses stood tethered 
outside the broken-down wall, along with carts laden with straw and baskets. 
Within a barrier of people, Blackshin was talking, his features imprinted 
clearly and unmistakably with a mixture of pious awe, faith and profound 
surprise. 

“Now then, would you change places with those at the back, please,” he 
said. “This kind of miracle, this strange, unrepeatable testimony to the bound- 
less power of the Lord Buddha, must be seen by as many as possible. Please, 
those of you at the front, just change places with those at the back, will you? 
Please, now.” 
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The barrier broke and those in the front row made way for those at the 
back. Their positions changed, but nobody left. They stood in clusters of two 
or three, talking about the mystery, the incontrovertible wonder, that they had 
just seen and heard about with their own eyes and ears. They reassured each 
other that it was a fact, confessing to each other their amazement and awe. 

“I saw him bound to the Lord Jizo,” a middle-aged man said, “his wrists 
trussed tight together like this.” 

“And the Lord Jizo,” continued a white-haired old man in a quavering 
voice, “had the end of the rope held fast in his right hand. Held fast, mind 
you! Ah, hail to the Buddha! Hail to the all-merciful, all-compassionate 
Lord Jizo!” 

“A robber, he said he was,” a thin married woman in early middle age 
was saying. “Who'd call himself a robber, though, even if he wanted to 
commit a robbery? People always like to make themselves out honest. Honest 
and hard-working—that’s human nature, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, but he said it straight out,” went on a girl of twenty-two or three, 
“I’m a robber,’ he said. Did you ever, now! He’s seen the power of the 
blessed Buddha and repented. Did you ever! I’m still all of a tremble, really.” 

“Somebody grabs his throat all of a sudden, he says,” a youth was tre- 
counting with graphic gestures. “Just as he was walking along the road in the 
pitch dark, thinking of breaking in some mansion and robbing it. Like this— 
grabs his neck tight, floors ‘im and has ’im trussed up in a couple of ticks!” 

“Then he realized it was Jizo,’ 
stuff—there was Jizo himself, grabbing hard on the end of the rope.” 


another youth added. “No black magic 


“There’s more to this than meets the eye,” said an old woman clutching 
her stick and wiping her eyes with her other hand. “To have seen such a 
blessed manifestation while I’m still alive! I’m sure it’s a sign I shall go to 
Paradise. I’m going home to fetch a donation.” 

“I’ve already made my offering,” another old woman said. “And I’m going 
to carry on giving as much alms as I can. What I say is, one should think 
oneself lucky for the chance to give anything, all one’s clothes even, for the sake 
of the blessed Lord Jizo.” 

“Repent, sinners,” cried a huge man among the crowd. “Ye have seen 
how boundless is the blessed Buddha’s might, how he sees through the wicked- 
ness and evil designs in the hearts of men. Let us repent of our ways, take 
heed, and seek forgiveness for the sins we have committed. Come, let us make 
a collection for the Lord Jizo!” 

“I offer the faggots I’ve brought on my back,” shouted a man throwing 


his hands up in the air. “I come from Atagoyama, and me and my two sons 
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here have fetched sixty bundles of faggots on our backs. It took us sixty 
days to bundle them, and I meant to buy kimono and sashes for the women 
and children on the way home; they haven’t bought a thing for these twenty 
years and they’re more or less wearing leaves sewn together. But I’ve seen the 
light now. Away with such worldly desires! Now that I’ve been in the pre- 
sence of the blessed Buddha, I say to hell with heat and cold and trouble and 
worry. Clothes are clothes, dead leaves or not, and even if you eat millet you 
live till you die just the same. I give these sixty bundles of faggots, the whole 
lot of them.” 

“Wait, wait all of you!’ shouted a small, shabbily-dressed young man 
with a skeptical turn of countenance, raising his hands high above his head. 
“You mustn’t be deceived. Think things over more calmly. There’s some trick 
behind this—the teaching of the Buddha isn’t a matter of phenomena like this. 
Look carefully—your Jizo’s only something carved in stone, it’s a piece of 
matter made by human hands. Philosophically, we may have the concept of 
Jizo, but the reality is mere stone. Do you believe that lump of lifeless stone 
can do something dynamic like seizing a human being and tying his hands 
up?” 

“Shut your mouth!” 2 thin white-haired old man yelled, brandishing 
his fist. “You’re defiling the blessed Buddha with that filthy mouth of yours!” 

“I’m telling what's iruc,” the young man went on shouting. “I’m a 
tutor teaching mathematics at the Bureau of Letters, and I say that it’s clearly 
an imposition and a fraud, because... .” 

“Shut him up,” came a cry. “If we let him go on, the Buddha will leave 
us to our own devices.” 

The human barrier stirred suddenly and, breaking, poured like an 
avalanche in the young man’s direction. He disappeared in a flash. At that 
moment, an imposing personage appeared, accompanied by two young servants, 
one of whom bellowed “make way” in a voice to rival the great bell at the 
Todaiji Temple. “Make way for Corpulus Casham, magnate of the town!” he 
continued in a still louder voice. “He has heard of the wondrous manifesta- 
tion of the Lord Jizo, and has come to make the first donation toward build- 
ing a temple. Make way there!” 


6 


“It’s like a dream. Just like a dream,” said Blackshin. “Thanks to 
Magnate Casham we've got a fine temple for the Jizo and a caretaker’s cottage 
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to go with it. If I'm not dreaming, this is the most terrific piece of luck you 
ever saw.” 

“How you talk,” said Darkrush. “Shut up for a while, Blackshin. How 
can I count up the takings if you keep on chattering like that?” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Whitepaw hoarsely. “It’s just like a fairy tale. 
Things don’t really happen like this. We'd better stop just as soon as we can.” 

“Pass that sack, Whitepaw,” said the woman. “To put the money in! 
You put that pile in, and quick about it, I say!” 

“It’s chance. That's it, everything’s chance,” said Blackshin, cocking his 
head first to the left then to the right. “It’s all thanks to that skinny devil 
with the schoolmaster’s mug. It was when he started talking about matter and 
reality and fraud—though to tell you the truth, I felt like doing a bunk my- 
self just then. As soon as they heard his theories, even the people who'd been 
two-thirds doubtful up till then got all worked up. People are funny like that. 
Just when they’re having doubts about something themselves, you get someone 
else to say they mustn’t believe because it’s a fraud, and they get all het up as 
if someone had called them soft. The moment that skinny devil with the 
schoolmaster’s mug started shouting, they all worked themselves up into a fine 
lather. Nearly put paid to him, they did, and swallowed the miracle story whole.” 
He rubbed his hands together. “If you look at it like that, we ought to be 
grateful to him.” 

“I want to go home,” said Whitepaw. 

“Stop blubbing,” the woman said. “The work’s just beginning to look 
up, isn’t it? And I might as well tell you, Blackshin, you be careful of that 
tutor from the Bureau of Letters.” 

“Why?” 

“He comes here every day, and he stands behind the worshippers just 
staring at the Jizo Hall. Didn’t you know?” 

“No.” Blackshin rasped uneasily at the back of his neck with his 
fingers. “Not that I think he’s really there.” 

“You don’t think at all, you’re too busy looking at the women worship. 
pers,” the woman overseer said. “He’s always here, and there’s no telling what 
he might do. We'll have to think of something.” 

“He nearly got done in once. He ought to have learnt his lesson.” 

“Then what do you think he comes for?” 

“That's a point,” said Blackshin. He thought a moment. “A priest 
called Redeye in the Bodaiji Temple back home said that if I saw a mayfly 
flying up off a stone....” 

“Cut the poetic ornament,” interrupted the woman. “Why do you think 
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he comes every day?” 

“Faith,” said Blackshin without conviction. “Or else he’s wondering 
whether to believe or not.” 

“D’you really think so?” She fixed him with a piercing glare. “Peo- 
ple from shady places like the Bureau of Letters aren’t the same as your 
peasants or coolies. They can’t say anything without spouting mumbo-jumbo 
about ‘concepts’ and ‘reality’ and so on. Once they get an idea in their stub- 
born heads nothing on earth will budge it. Now that he’s got the idea the 
Jizo miracle’s a fraud, no amount of danger to his own skin—in fact, the worse 
he’s treated the more he'll insist like a madman on what he thinks is right.” 

“What, that skinny little runt?” 

“Well, what does he come here for everyday, then? Need you ask? He’s 
irying to pin down proof the Jizo’s a fraud. I can tell by the look in his eyes.” 
She paused. “You remember, if anything goes wrong with this job it'll be his 
fault. You keep your eyes open so he doesn’t get a chance. Got it?” 

Blackshin was silent, fingering his chin, a look of intense concentration 
on his face as though he were pondering deeply what she had said. 

“What's wrong with you? Didn’t you understand what I said?” 

“I’ve been wondering whether I'd better mention it for some time,” said 
Blackshin, still fingering his chin, “What I mean is, you see, you said sometime 
if the job went well you'd marry one of us.” 

Darkrush the woman overseer turned up her eyes and started shouting. 
She used oaths of a virulence and piquancy calculated to make the most brutal 
bandit quail, but their meaning was fortunately lost on Blackshin and White- 
paw, who were spared accordingly. 

“All right, all right, then,” said Blackshin, trying to pacify her. “We're 
not in such a great hurry. As long as you haven’t forgotten... .” 

“Things are only just beginning to look up,” she said, drawing the two 
sacks toward her. “It still remains to be seen whether the job’ll be a success 
or not. If you want to marry me, stop thinking about other things and put 
more go into seeing this job doesn’t fall through. You can get any ideas of 
sleeping with me out of your heads. See?”’ 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 

“Well, I’m going home,” she said, tying up the mouths of the two sacks 
with the two ends of a piece of rope. “Get to sleep soon and don’t waste oil 
sitting up. Whitepaw, get my sandals ready for me, will you?” 

Whitepaw said “Ay” and got up. Darkrush slung the rope over her 
shoulder and straightened up with a mighty heave. The two sacks dangled 
weightily, one before, one behind her, and her face flushed with the strain. 
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“Just between you and me, Blackshin,” muttered Darkrush softly in a 
breathless voice, “If I marry anybody it'll be you, I made up my mind ages 
ago.” 

Blackshin’s chin slowly sagged. 

“That's just between us two, mind you,” she emphasized. “No talking 
to Whitepaw, eh?” 

Blackshin, apparently speechless, gave two or three big nods, his mouth 
still open. The woman left, staggering a little as she went. 


“Ah,” said Whitepaw. “I don’t half want to go back home.” 

“Let's go to the Canal and have a drink, eh?” said Blackshin. “I helped 
myself out of the offerings. Let’s go to the Canal and have a bit o’ fun.” 

“What, are there places where you can get a drink?” 

“There are whores, didn’t you know?” said Blackshin. “If you've got 
the money you can drink and eat decent grub and have a bit o’ fun with a 
girl. Come on, Whitepaw, let’s have a go.” 

“No good. She'd soon get wind of it.” 

“It’s all right, I tell you!” 

“No good,” said Whitepaw with a sigh. “Seems she can see everything 
we do and say even when she’s not here. Look at me, for instance, even now 
her eyes are on me, her ears are listening to what I’m saying. I know it all 
right, oh yes, I can sense it all right, I tell you.” 

Blackshin stared at Whitepaw doubtfully. 

“There,” said Whitepaw, shutting his eyes and making vague caresses in 
space with his hand. “Her eyes are right here, see? There, and here are her 
ears, and her hands... .” 

“Stop it, open your eyes,” interrupted Blackshin hastily. “No thinking 
about her with your eyes shut. Give you half a chance and you think too far. 
Your head’s too full of her, that’s why you get them crazy notions. It’s time 
we considered ourselves a bit. Look how well the job’s going.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Whitepaw shaking his head dolefully. “Things 
like this just don’t happen. This kind of thing just can’t go on for long, | 
know it.” 


“Well, you'd better clear off home at top speed then,” said Blackshin. 
Then, the significance of what he had just said dawning on him, his voice 
suddenly acquired a new intensity. “That's right, look here, Whitepaw,” he 
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went on, licking his lips. “You're gradually making me see, with your talking 
—this really is a risky job; one slip and we'd be properly in the soup. Yes: 
come to think of it, you know, it might be the best to get back home while 
the going’s good.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Whitepaw happily, shuffling forward on his knees. “It 
makes it much easier if you feel like that. Let me tell you what I feel about it, 
then.” 

“Right! I'll discuss anything with you if you’re going home.” 

“It’s like this,” said Whitepaw turning his left hand palm uppermost and 
poking at it with his right forefinger. “We've got to split up in some reasonable 
sort of way. That's the first thing. Agreed?” 

“All right by me.” 

“Second, there’s splitting up the takings. Now, I’ve been doing the dirty 
work in this job, haven’t 1?—getting trussed up like a fowl and parading 
shamelessly in front of people as a robber, all so we could cook up the miracle, 
eh?” 

“Seems a rather one-sided way of looking at things to me; still, maybe 
there’s something in what you say. How would you split it up, then?” 

“I counted up the number of bags. There’s three hundred bags of 
copper in two-kammon bags, twenty-five bags each of silver coins and gold dust 
done up in ten-ryo lois, and I'd say about 50 kammon from selling the rice, 
wheat and beans. Now a reasonable way of dividing it up would be to give 
me half the whole lot.” 

“You have half the lot?” 

“The other half you and her’d divide between you. Nothing unreason- 
able about that, considering what I’ve had to go through, eh? Agreed?” 

“To think I thought he was a poor talker!” muttered Blackshin to 
himself. “Why, if I don’t watch out he’ll run away with the wart on my head.” 

“Well, that’s how you see it, shall we say,” he said, raising his voice. 
“Now what's the third thing?” 

“That's a bit awkward to tell you,” said Whitepaw, somewhat bashfully. 
“You see, when I go home....you see, actually, I’m going to take her with 
me, and....” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” exclaimed Blackshin raising a hand and checking him. 
“No you won’t. You might as well get that idea out of your head right away.” 

“Why?” asked Whitepaw, narrowing his eyes wonderingly. 

“Since we're talking like this, then, I'll say it: she’s going to marry me.” 

“You just don’t know.” 

“It’s you who doesn’t know.” 
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“You just don’t know,” said Whitepaw. “She definitely promised to 
marry me ages ago.” 

Blackshin burst out laughing. 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. “You ask her and see.” 

Blackshin laughed even louder. 

“You've been had,” he said pointing at Whitepaw. He slapped his hand 
on the floor and shrieked with helpless mirth. Suddenly, though, the laughter 
stopped as though turned off at source, and he sat with his mouth open, staring 
fixedly into space. 

“I see,” he muttered. “I wouldn’t put it past her. Yes—I was a fool 
to imagine she wouldn’t make the same promise to Whitepaw too. We've both 
of us been done!” 

“Both of us what?” 

“She’s done us,” Blackshin said. “Made proper fools of the pair of us.” 

Just then there came a loud knocking on the door and a voice shouted 
“Open up!” 

“We're from the Police and Justice Bureau,” a voice said. “Open up at 
once or we'll kick the door down for you.” 

“We've been done all right,” said Whitepaw. “Just like you said, we've 
been properly done.” 

Blackshin shrugged without replying. 


8 


“Mr. Midhill, an official from the Justice Bureau?” said the woman. 
“That makes you the Lord Justice who’s so powerful at the moment, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Oh no, I’m still a magistrate,” said Magistrate Midhill. “Actually, 
you're not far wrong in calling me Lord Justice, since I shall be one in the 
near future at any rate, but at the moment, unfortunately, I’m only a magistrate.” 

“One can tell it by your personality!” She smiled at him charmingly 
and poured him some more sake. “Another thing, too—the Midfield and 
Hilltop families have been magistrates for generations past, haven't they, and 
Midhill’s a combination of the two, so your name’s awfully auspicious, too, 
isn’t it?” 

“You see,” said the magistrate, twirling his mustache—it was far from 
a real mustache, being more like down that was just beginning to get longer 


here and there in patches, but it seemed to play a psychological role in ex- 
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pressing his pride and self-satisfaction—‘for my part, the only reason I aban- 
doned my real name of Leechfield in favor of Midhill was out of a desire to 
devote my whole life to the Police and Justice Bureau, but most regrettably 
some people slanderously say I did it to curry favor with the Midfield and 
Hilltop families.” 

“Drink up,” said the woman, pouring out more sake. “The world’s 
crawling with people who can’t get on themselves and say nasty things behind 
his back whenever they see someone with any ability. Particularly with 
somebody assured of a brilliant future like you, it’s only natural he should be 
a focus for slander and gossip. A tall tree catches the wind, they say, don’t 
they?” 

“Perhaps that about expresses it—yes, of course, a tall tree catches the 
wind, eh....? What's happened to my men?” 

“The gentlemen with you are having a drink over there.” She made to 
pour him some sake, overbalanced, and placed a hand on his knee to support 
herself. 

“Oh, excuse me. So sorry, I'm sure.” 

“Not a bit of it. Nothing to apologize about. What a soft hand!” 

“Get along with you! A rough hand like this? Oh, my!” 

“If this hand is rough, then all the court ladies have hands like peasant 
women. Such smooth skin, such beautiful fingers—soft, slender and long, like 
green willows.” 

“Flatterer!” She leant her upper half against his knees and gave an 
ineffably coquettish sidelong glance up at him. “Even if they’re not true, just 
to hear you say such things makes me go all weak inside.” 

“Not true? I was never more serious in my life. ...Where are my men?” 

“Have a drink.” Still leaning against him, she poured out another sake 
with an adroit hand. “People who are going to get on are different, even in 
the way they take a drink. I think you’re marvellous.” 

“Actually, as an official of the Police and Justice Bureau I’m not sup- 
posed to accept entertainment without proper cause,” he said. Then he drew 
himself up as if suddenly awake, and looked at her. “Hey! What am I doing 
here?” 

“I invited you.” 

“Invited....? What is this place? and who are you?” 

“Naughty! Forgotten again, have you?” She gave him a stare that was 
reproving and coquettish at the same time. This is a house in Sanjé, and 
I'm Darkrush, the mistress. I’ve already told you twice.” 

He grunted and slapped his cheek with the back of his hand. “Yes, 
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of course, Darkrush—I remember, you had something to do with that pair 
Blackshin and Whitepaw, didn’t you?” 

“Wrong again,” she said. “The one I have something to do with is 
you, Magistrate Midhill, and not them.” 

“You?” He pointed at her, then at himself. “And me?” 

“Have a drink.” She poured him another. “You'll remember if you 
get nice and drunk, I’m sure. We've already made a promise, you see.” 

“Perhaps it’s right that I’m a tall tree in the wind.” He shook his head 
without conviction. “Perhaps I got a bit blown about through being too tall, 
and that’s made me forgetful. What promise?” 

“To make something out of that Jizo.” 

“That Jizo’s an imposition. It’s a fraud designed to take in the common 
herd. Blackshin and Whitepaw confessed everything.” 

“What does that matter? The common herd always has to believe in 
something, doesn’t it now?” Her voice was sugary. “Some people worship 
mountains, some worship so-called sacred trees—why some of them even say 
there’s a god in the privy and give pious thanks to it. Call them the common 
herd or the vulgar mob or what you will, they ought to be given freedom to 
believe, oughtn’t they? You're supposed to be kind to the people, and I think 
it would be more becoming, in your position, not to interfere so much.” 

“Perhaps there’s something in what you say, but even so, when it's 
obvious something’s a fraud....” 

“And show me something that’s not a fraud.” She nudged his shoulder 
with her own. “How did the Zen master Dokyo get to be Chief Minister? 
Would the Lord Tadahito have got to be Chief Minister without his father's 
influence? How many ministers do you think got appointed lately without 
fraud?” 

“The official world may be getting corrupt, true... .” 

“Why is someone with your abilities still not a Lord Justice?” she said, 
gently leading the conversation to the real point. “It’s because your original 
tuame Leechfield stands in your way. I'm sure it’s a touchy point, but let's get 
the touchy points straight first. You agree, of course?” 

“I want to get myself used to anything.” 

“Let’s get down to business, then. Now what would be the best way 
to take down a peg those people who bother about stupid things like names, 
and to get rid of the obstacles in front of you?”” She dropped her voice and 
whispered significantly at the magistrate. “Money!” 

The magistrate looked her hard in the face. 

“That's it—money solves everything.” She nodded slowly. “Supposing, 
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for example, you presented the steward of the Police and Justice Bureau with 
five hundred gold pieces. You'd almost certainly be appointed a Lord Justice, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Five hundred. ...gold pieces.” He gulped. “I expect I'd be appointed 
all right, but I laid out all the money I had to become a magistrate.” 

“That’s where the Jizo comes in,” she said, nudging his shoulder with 
hers again. “If you'll let those two half-wits out, I'll get you that much within 
a hundred days.” 

“Let those two out of jail?” 

“Accompanied by a warder, of course,” she said. “You let them out at 
dawn and put them back at dusk—they work for you in the meantime, you 

“The conversation’s getting too complicated, it sets my head in a whirl,” 
the magistrate said. “Perhaps I'll have a little more sake.” 

“Drink up,” she said, picking up the bottle. “I’ve already worked out 
exactly what to do, so you just get nice and drunk, all right?” 

“I only hope this isn’t a double-cross,” said the magistrate, one arm round 
the woman. “What a soft, warm shoulder! Oh, to hell with fraud!” 


9 


“Say, how’s that for business?” whispered Blackshin to Whitepaw, look- 
ing at the milling throng. “Just at a rough estimate, I'd say there can’t be 
under four or five hundred.” 

“They're enjoying it,” said Whitepaw, stroking his clean-shaven monk’s 
pate and tugging together the lapels of his priest’s robe. “I’m ashamed. Just 
look at me!” 

“What about me, then?” Blackshin also stroked his shaven head and 
adjusted the sleeves of his Buddhist robe. “Anyway, she knows best what she’s 
up to, and the actual donations and alms have gone up so’s you wouldn’t know 
‘em. So you can put up with a little bit of shame.” 

“When I see all them people all agog to hear about sins I never com- 
mitted, I could kick myself for not going back home like a shot that day.” 

“No whining, up there now!” came the voice of a constable reprovingly 
from under the stage. “The worshippers are ali here. Get going!” 

“Just starting,” said Blackshin hastily, sitting himself up straight on the 
stage. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he began. “We are delighted to see you here 
today. Today again I am going to tell you about the miracle graciously per- 
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formed by the Lord Jizo.” 

“Cut the cackle,” yelled a voice in the crowd. “Let's hear about the 
White Priest’s sins. Come on, the really juicy bits.” 

Dozens of men and women promptly set up a clamor in echo, till the 
officials from the Police and Justice Bureau quelled them with cries of “Silence! 
Silence!” 

“What's the row about!” bawled the constable, climbing onto the side 
of the stage. “What do you mean, making such a disgraceful scene just when 
the actual witness to manifestation of the Lord Jizo—blessed be his name—is 
about to make his confession! The next man among you who makes a row 
I'll beat the life out of him!” 

“Whitepaw,” whispered Blackshin. “That young teacher from the 
Bureau of Letters is here—over there.” 

“I know. I don’t like the look in his eyes,” whispered Whitepaw back. 
“Those eyes are up to something. They're just looking and waiting for the 
first chance to show us up.” 

“You're right, put the wind up you, don’t they,” said Blackshin, hunch- 
ing his head in. “Got a nasty gleam in them.” 

“That's right,” said the constable, nodding with a satisfied air at the 
crowd. “You listen quietly, like that. Got it? And another thing—after you've 
heard the confession, mind you don’t forget your donation. Just one of you 


pretend to forget and it won't be a question of heavenly punishment. I'll beat 
the lights out of him myself first.” 

He waved a hand at Blackshin and got off the stage. Blackshin hemmed 
and hawed two or three times. 

“Well, then, in response to popular request,” he began at a leisurely 
pace, “I will dispense with preliminaries. This White Priest—not that his 
actual color’s particularly white, him having taken one-half of his name White- 
paw, just like I’m called the Black Priest—as you can see, this White Priest is 
now an almost pathetically docile, amiable creature. This, of course, is the 
result of the wondrous miracle wrought by’—he pressed his palms together 
piously—‘the Lord Jizo. Nowadays, I can do this and he doesn’t get angry.” 

He gave Whitepaw’s head a poke. 

“I can do this, and he still doesn’t get angry.” 

He tweaked Whitepaw’s ear. 

“Or this, or this, or this, even.” 

“That’s enough,” whispered Whitepaw sulkily. “It hurts.” 

“Well, put up with it,” whispered Blackshin back. He twisted White- 
paw’s arm. “Even now, far from getting angry, he doesn’t even give a blink. 
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Why, the other day I stripped him and made him dance the ‘Devil's Prayer’ 
and he didn’t utter a word of objection. In fact, it was really amusing, if any 
of you would like... .” 

“Stop,” whispered Whitepaw, alarmed. “That's too much of a good 
thing. I don’t even know how to dance.” 

“Why should he have changed so?” said Blackshin, raising his voice. He 
pressed his palms together. “As I just told you, it was by the grace of the Lord 
Jizo. Born in a village called Okamidani in the province of Tamba, he was a 
sinner of the first water from birth, 2nd at the age of three he clawed his own 
mother to pieces.” 

Whitepaw’s eyes opened wide. 

“Why?” continued Blackshin. “His mother’s milk had stopped. Said 
a woman who didn’t give milk was no mother. She was scared out of her wits, 
gathered up the bits he’d torn off, took to her heels and didn’t stop to take 
breath all the way to Daisen in the province of Hoki.” 

A shudder ran through the crowd and the women hid behind the men’s 
backs, where they busied themselves invoking the Buddha. 

“At the age of five, he stole all the horses in the village,” went on 
Blackshin. “Two hundred of them and more. Drove them all to the Capital 
and sold them. Then he built himself a mansion, installed eight dancing 
girls. Wine flowing from morning to night, songs, dancing... .” 

“How old did you say?” enquired a voice in the crowd. “Say it clearly. 
How old was he?” 

“I'm not answering questions,” retorted Blackshin defiantly. “I’m not 
preaching now, I’m talking about a miracle manifested to one particular man.” 

“Some miracle, and all!” yelled another man in the crowd. “What with 
a brat of only five stealing a couple of hundred horses and building himself a 
mansion and installing dancing girls. And boozing from morning to night into 
the bargain.” 

“Silence! None of your lip!” shouted the constable, leaping onto the 
stage again. “You with your lip, when you don’t even give alms properly! 
Who was that? Let him just come out here and I'll chop his limbs off and 
pour molten lead down his back! Come out here, I say!” 

A hush fell on the crowd. The constable nodded to Blackshin and got 
down off the stage. 

“As I was just saying,” Blackshin continued, “Seeing how he showed the 
true wickedness of his soul when he was so small, you can well imagine the 
evil deeds he committed after that. Robbery, arson, murder, kidnapping, 
fraud, slave-dealing—hardly a crime in the world worthy of the name he didn’t 
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commit. To recount these all in detail would, I am sure, satisfy you and have 
you on your toes with excitement and emotion. Let us look forward to that 
another time, however. For the present, I will tell you about the Lord Jizo’s 
miracle.” 

“Speak up, anyone with any complaints,” shouted the constable to fore- 
stall trouble. “Just you utter a peep, and see what you get. My arm here’s 
just itching to beat the life out of one of you. Come on, you worm-eating 
scum. Come on, just you give a peep and see!” 

The crowd was perfectly still. 

“Now, then, for the miracle,” said Blackshin. “But before that let us 
join together in invoking the Lord Buddha.” He joined his palms in supplica- 
tion. “Hail to the Buddha, may all beings aspire for enlightenment... .” 

The crowd obeyed, and a busy murmur of supplication arose into the 
air. 

“Good,” he said. “Your devotion was very apparent. Now, then, I will 
tell you of the miracle that occurred here one night in the fourth month of 
this year; of the wicked sinner who repented through the wondrous manifesta- 
tion of the Lord Jizo, and of his glorious rebirth. You at the back there, come 
on right forward, will you? Right then, now I will start.” 


10 


“I ask you, Whitepaw,” said Blackshin. “Are we human beings, or are 
we monkeys kept by a showman?” 

“I think it’s time to be getting on the stage.” 

“Listen!” He dropped his voice. “I repeat, are we human beings or 
monkeys? Which?” 

Whitepaw pondered deeply. 

“Don’t you even know that?” Blackshin breathed at him furiously. 
“Can't you even tell whether you’re a human being or a monkey?” 

“Nay,” replied Whitepaw cautiously. “I don’t have no idea what to 
believe any more.” 

“We're human, we are!” said Blackshin. “We don’t go on all fours like 
animals, we eat with chopsticks, we wear clothes, we can think and we can talk, 
we cry and we get mad and we laugh. Don’t we? Tot them up like that and 
it’s as plain as your face we’re human. Isn't it?” 


“Ay,” said Whitepaw without conviction. “If you say so, I’ve no objec- 


tion. Let’s leave it at that, then. I wouldn’t know such things at any rate.” 
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“Awake!” boomed Blackshin. “Any human being ought to be awake to 
things. What he is, how he’s living, how he ought to live from now on, whether 
he’s contented and happy in his life or not—you see, any human being ought 
to think seriously about such things, otherwise he can’t be called a human 
being.” 

“You mean, me? Think?” 

“I ask you, now—what are we doing?” 

“What....?” said Whitepaw perplexedly. He waved a hand in the 
direction of the stage beyond the platform. “Well, that, I suppose... .” 

“We're monkeys kept by a showman!” said Blackshin, pushing his hand 
down. “Both you and me, we're bound to the jail. Aren’t we? When it gets 
light, we're dragged out and brought here. Aren’t we? And we get up on 
that stage and confess about the Lord Jizo’s manifestation. Don’t we?” 

“I never remember clawing my mother to pieces.” 

“Now you're beginning to wake up! ‘Course you don’t. You never 
clawed your mother or stole no horses. Wicked sinner? Why, you're the softest 
fellow under the sun, you’re so timid you couldn't kill an ant!” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. “I do believe somehow I’ve begun to wake up. 
I'm no wicked sinner.” 

“Never heard such nonsense.” 

“But it was you said sol” 

“I only said it” said Blackshin hastily. “She worked it out and I just 
followed what she said. Surely you know that, don’t you?” 

Whitepaw thought carefully, then nodded. 

“Ay,” he said. 

Blackshin peered out through a chink in the curtain and licked his lips. 

“There it is,” he said. “That’s where we do confessions all day, then 
when night comes we're taken back to jail and tied up. That’s what we've been 
doing. That’s what we've actually been doing, you and me, these past seventy 
odd days.” 

Whitepaw put on an expression as though he were standing outside 
himself, gazing at himself from a distance. 

“And then there’s the worshippers,” continued Blackshin. “They don’t 
know nothing, they just swallow whole everything you and me say, then they 
weep at the grace of the Lord Jizo and give money and offerings nobody deserves 
—all for some miraculous favors they'll never get. Ain’t that so?” 

“Ay,” replied Whitepaw slowly, after a pause. 

“We're stuck here like this, and the worshippers are being swindled out 
of their precious little money and offerings.” He thrust his hands forward. 
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“And for whose gain?” 

Whitepaw maintained a careful silence. 

“Who's lining his purse nicely, I ask you? Us two, or the worshippers?” 

Still Whitepaw was silent. 

“Wake up, Whitepaw,” said Blackshin. “She’s bedding down with a 
magistrate from the Police and Justice Bureau called Midhill. He gets dead 
drunk at her place and sleeps with her every night.” 

Whitepaw screwed his eyes up and held his breath in the eftort to grasp 
the meaning of Blackshin’s words. Finally, his mouth slowly fell open and 
his eyes grew gradually wider and wider, staring at Blackshin. 

“Who d’you say she sleeps with?” 

“A magistrate from the Police and Justice Bureau.” 

“Not you or me, then?” 

“With a magistrate called Midhill,” said Blackshin, as if to incite the 
other to action. “How else d’you think we get let out of jail, and get taken 
back and tied up again when we've done our job? D’you think such a game’d 
be possible if she wasn’t bedding down with the magistrate? I heard the or- 
dinary fellows from the Bureau talking last night. The only ones who don't 
know about her and the magistrate are you and me and the worshippers.” 

“Say,” said Whitepaw, “You wouldn’t be fooling me, would you?” 

“Being fooled’s more like it. You and me, we were fooled like a couple 
of new-born babes. Get it?” His voice was impatient. “Well, listen: We're 
taken out of jail, and when we've confessed, we’re put back; now, then, think 
of the money and offerings that come in every day. Whose pocket do you 
think all that amount of offerings goes into? Mine? Yours?” 

Whitepaw’s eyes stopped moving and his whole face suddenly twisted. 

“Her house,” he almost moaned to himself. “The copper coins done 
up in bags, the silver coins and the gold dust, the whole lot’s in her house, 
Darkrush’s.” 

“And who does she sleep with?” 

“The magistrate. What’s-isname the magistrate from the Bureau.” 

“Now you know that, are you satisfied? Feel happy?” 

“I forget when it was, but I once got awfully mad,” said Whitepaw. “It 
was ages ago, and I don’t remember properly, but I got so mad I just couldn't 
stand it any longer, so I went out the back to pick up a hundred-and-fifty pound 
stone that stood there.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“Do with it? D’you think I can lift a hundred and fifty pounds? | 


worked at it till I was dripping sweat, but it wouldn’t budge. I got still more 
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mad, nearly boiling over 1 was—so I went indoors and went to sleep. You 
know,” he said in a reminiscing tone, “I don’t believe I’d ever been as mad as 
that.” 

“Well, then,” said Blackshin as if sounding the other out, “how about 
your feeling now?” 

“Let me see now....”" He pressed one hand against his breast and 
thought for a while. “I don’t want to frighten you, but I think I'd like a go 
at a two-hundred pound stone.” 

“Whitepaw, you’ve woken up. Now you've really woken up as a human 
being.” Blackshin nodded. “The important thing’s this: you said at the 
beginning things like this don’t really happen, didn’t you? Well, you were 
right, the whole thing was a cooked-up fraud from the start. We've been 
patiently working and working, right up to now, to feed ourselves and because 
we looked forward to marrying her some day. But now, you and me, we've 
woken up. Eh?” 

“Ay,” replied Whitepaw valiantly. 

“We were blind for an awfully long time,” Blackshin said, heaving a 
sigh. “When the people who come after us hear our story, they may get mad at 
us for beating about the bush. But we've at last woken up to the truth. 
That’s the important thing. All your clever people with their quick brains 
who can use their wits and get to be millionaires or ministers or generals— 
unless they wake up to the truth they’re not really human beings—only min- 
isters and millionaires and generals, that’s all. When you think about them, 
all that time we seem to have been messing about wasn’t wasted—not a bit of 
it. Some people wake up in half an hour, others take twenty years. The time 
they take doesn’t matter. Whether they wake up to the truth as human beings 
or not—that’s the most important thing.” 

“Ay,” nodded Whitepaw. “So what do we do now?” he asked, all agog 
with the magnificence of their having woken up to the truth. 

“The clerk at the local office at home used to say I talked such nonsense 
I couldn’t let people know even if I was starving to death, but I'll let them 
have it straight.” 

“Who's ‘them’?” 

“The worshippers here.” 

“What'll you let them have?” 

“The truth.” He got up. “T’ll let em have the story of the fraud, from 
beginning to end, the whole lot of it, so they can wake up to the truth like 
us. Get up, Whitepaw!” 


Just then the constable came in brandishing his fist above his head. He 
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lurched horribly and gave a series of alcoholic belches. 

“What're you up to?” he roared thickly. “The worshippers are here! 
You worm-eating, gutter-fox bean-thieves, get out there and let ‘em have your 
damn-fool sermon! Ho, ho.” He plumped down heavily on his buttocks and 
waved his fist in circles above his head again. “Ho, ho, ho,” he laughed 
emptily, “ “White Priest’ and ‘Black Priest, eh? You ain’t got much longer. 
Another fifty or sixty days—that’s if we still get worshippers, and even then 
only fifty or sixty days at the most—and it’s this for you.” He tapped a hand 
against his throat. “Dragged out to Gojo Kawara, and off with your heads! 
Being wicked sinners, you may get into the Lord Jizo’s Paradise, but you won’t 
escape the judgment of the law. If you got away with it, the Bureau would 
lose its authority, and soon we'd have everyone carting out their statues and 
the streets of the Capital’d be full of Jizos. Not on your life! That's the 
whole point of the Bureau’s work—to keep its eyes peeled to prevent such 
damn-fool tricks so they don’t injure the lives and property of the masses.” 
He belched, waved a hand in the air, and roared with laughter again. 

“Now then, get out,” he said. “Get out there and let them have the 
Lord Jizo’s holy gospel. The magistrate and me, we get the gravy—if we didn’t 
we wouldn't scare the lights out of the rabble by saying we'd beat the life 
out of them, and if we didn’t scare the life out of them, you wouldn’t get away 
with your holy gospel. That's how it works. Ho, ho!” He fell flat out on his 
back. “Get going, then. Only fifty or sixty days more. Earn what you can 
while you've still got heads on your shoulders. Let ‘em have the gospel and 
squeeze all the offerings out of ’em you can. We'll take care of things for you 
afterwards, the magistrate and me, so let "em have the gospel good and strong, 
there’s nothing to worry about. Ho, ho. I feel fine.” He spread-eagled his 
limbs and yelled at the top of his voice. “I feel wonderful. I’m in Paradise!” 


ll 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Blackshin, raising his hands, “Today at 
last I am going to cast aside all lies and deception, just as though I had cast 
aside this tonsure and these priest’s robes, and I’m going to tell you the truth, 
stark naked.” 

“Naked dance?” Cried a voice from the crowd. “Both of you do it, 
then!” 

“Not the ‘Hail Buddha’ dance,” yelled another voice. “Something more 


suggestive!” 
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“Quietly, quietly, please,” said Blackshin, raising his hands in dignified 
restraint. “This is not a dance. And by ‘naked,’ I don’t mean taking off these 
robes. I mean”—he placed a hand on his breast—‘“not to clothe my heart 
with deceit. In other words, to tell you what happened just as it happened, 
without hiding anything.” 

“That’s no fun!” a voice shouted. “Let’s have the usual wicked sinner 
stuff. Plenty of murder and robbery and fire-raising and kidnapping, and the 
more daring bits too! What's the fun of things just as they happened?” 

“Hear, hear!” 

“Wake up,” shouted Blackshin, sternly quelling the shouts from the 
crowd. “Human beings can’t stay blind for ever. I want you all to wake up. 
That’s why I’m here today.” 

“I’m awake already,” came a voice. “How can I wake up any more?” 

“Look at this White Priest here,” said Blackshin, pointing to Whitepaw. 
“I've been telling you he’s a wicked sinner. But’s it’s all a pack of lies— 
not a word of truth in the lot of it. That's the first thing I want to tell you.” 

The crowd snarled, emitted angry cries and began to seethe with dis- 
content and anger. 

“Wake up!” shouted Blackshin over the snarls. “Open your eyes to the 
truth. This Jizo here, this stone-carved Jizo, is a Jizo carved in stone and 
nothing more. You there, you’re you, and you over there, you're just yourself, 
and that old lady over on this side is an old lady, and in the same way this 
Jizo here is a stone Jizo, with no other meaning at ali. Divine manifestations 
and so on just don’t happen.” 

“You shut up!” a voice cried from the crowd. “What d’you think you're 
saying?” 

“The truth!” shouted back Blackshin. “We've been deceived and 
cheated. It wasn’t Jizo tied up White Priest here, it was me. A woman over- 
seer called Darkrush egged me on, and I tied him up, and we cooked up the 
story about the manifestation. That’s the plain unvarnished truth, no lies or 
deceptions.” 

“Lies!” cried a young man, rushing to the front. “You defile the sub- 
lime reality of the Lord Jizo’s manifestation and stoke the fires of Hell for 
yourself!” 

“Uh? You—” exclaimed Blackshin, wide-eyed. “You're that Bureau of 
Letters... .” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the young man, “I teach arithmetic as a tutor at the 
Bureau of Letters. At first I doubted. How, I asked, could something that 


in actuality was only stone achieve a divine manifestation or any other miracle? 
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It was all deception and fraud, I said. But after I had been coming here every 
day for a while I realized how mistaken was my way of thinking. Hail to the 
Lord Buddha.” He made three obeisances and continued. “The extent of my 
error depended on my lack of true understanding. What is matter? Are 
human beings not matter? Where shall one draw the line between the actual 
stone and Jizo as a philosophical concept? Can one call a human being who 
is made of blood and flesh and bones no more than an aggregate of blood and 
flesh and bones? Can one establish that, since he is a mere aggregate, he has 
no physical faculties?” 

“He's a fraud, too,” the crowd began to yell. “He’s slandering the Lord 
Jizo the same as them priests. Let ‘em have it, all three of ’em!” 

“Wait, I’m just—Ouch!” the young man shrieked, pressing a hand to his 
head. “Please listen, don’t throw stones. On your behalf, I’m explaining the 
physical significance of the manifestation—Ouch!” 

“The truth, I say....” 

“Let's run for it,” said Whitepaw, tugging at Blackshin’s arm. “Run 
for it quick!” 

“Without waking up all these people?” 

“We'll be killed,” said Whitepaw, almost carrying him bodily off the 
platform. “This way, hurry!” 

“Calm yourselves!” the young man was shouting. “The miraculous 
manifestation of the Lord Jizo—Ouch! What are you doing? Let go my 
sleeve! I— Don’t shove!” 

“Let him have it, the fraud!” The crowd descended on him like an 
avalanche. “The priests have done a bunk. Grab ‘em and string all three of 
‘em up on a tree. Rip ’em limb from limb!” 

“Stop, I'm on your side!” came the young man’s cry from amidst the mob 
milling around him. “Help, they’re killing me! Help!” 


12 


“We should be all right here. Let’s have a little rest,” said Blackshin. 
“No damage?” 

“Nay,” gasped Whitepaw. “I’m tired.” 

“Let’s sit here. Ah, what a business! My poor heart,” panted Blackshin. 
“Lot of madmen!” 

“I thought we'd had it.” 

“Lot of fools!” said Blackshin. He groaned. “I'd like a look at the 




















Jizo 
inside of their heads to see what makes them tick.” 

“I want to go home.” 

“An old relative of mine back home, she said I was so ignorant I couldn’t 
even see why I should respect someone just because he was my parent,” said 
Blackshin. “But you're right.” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. 

“I told the truth for everybody's sake,” Blackshin went on. “And they 
only got mad. Got mad, they did! That’s what I don’t get.” 

“That man from the Bureau of Letters, too, ay.” 

‘That man from the Bureau of Letters, too!” Blackshin nodded. “So 
long as we told ‘em a pack of lies about manifestations and miracles they were 
all prayers and thankful tears. They'd give all they’d got, and more too. I'd 
understand it, now, if they'd got mad and thrown stones then. We couldn't 
have complained then, whatever they'd done to us. Could we?” 

“Nay,” Whitepaw nodded without conviction. 

“But then—not that I’ve the faintest what that Bureau of Letters man 
said, I don’t expect the gods themselves have for that matter—but then, I let 
them have the truth, told them it was all a lot of fraud and lies, and look what 
happened!” 

“That Bureau of Letters man was the ringleader.” 

“I wouldn’t be sure.” Blackshin shook his head thoughtfully. “They 
let him have it too, so for all we know he may have woken up to the truth too, 
in his own way.” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw. “Dangerous business, waking up is.” 

“Another thing I don’t get is Darkrush,” said Blackshin changing the 
subject. “She was at the back of every job we've done so far.” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw, shutting his eyes. “Her.” 

“But she didn’t get chased or beaten up once. It was us that got into 
trouble. Every time.” 

“Ah,” muttered Whitepaw rapturously, his eyes still shut. “That soft, 
warm-looking skin... .” 

“And it’s the same game all over again,” went on Blackshin. “We got 
ourselves in this mess but I expect she’s having a fine time pulling the wool 
over the magistrate’s eyes. Piling up the earnings, eating anything she wants, 
swilling down all the sake she can manage. ...Whitepaw—hark!” 

“Hush!” Whitepaw smiled ecstatically. “Ah, I can see it! ‘Down past 
the meadow And the clothes all ablow....’” 

“Stop it! Open your eyes!” shouted Blackshin in alarm. “Don’t start 


seeing them things! Open your eyes! If you start thinking about her with 
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your eyes shut, you'll go too far!” 

“Ay,” said Whitepaw, opening his eyes. “I’m going back to the Capital.” 

“Hark at those shouts. They're coming this way!” Blackshin stamped 
his foot. “They're coming after us!” 

“I’m going back to the Capital. When I think of her doing it with the 
magistrate....” 

“The magistrate isn’t doing anything—he’s being done!” shouted Black- 
shin. “Being done, instead of us!” 

“Then what are we going to do?” 

“Do a bunk, first of all,” said Blackshin, hauling the other to his feet 
by brute force. “If we get caught, they'll have our heads off. Look—they’re 
getting near!” 

“I can’t get her out of my mind.” 

“Run, man! Run! Run!” 

“ “How dark and thick the rushes grow’—that’s what hurts.” 

They started running. 


Translated by John Bester 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Besides being one of Japan’s most popular authors, Yamamoto Shi- 
gor6 at fifty-eight has a following that covers more ages and social classes 
than that of almost any other writer. Since many of his works are set in 
the Tokugawa Period or earlier, he is popularly regarded as a writer of 
“period” novels, but his works are distinguished from the common run of 
such novels by what one critic has called “the effort to sweep away the barrier 
between pure literature and the popular novel.” 

His novels are characterized by a refusal to deal in the gallant heroes, 
peerless beauties and soulless devils beloved of the ordinary popular novel. 
His heroes and his villains all have normal human emotions, and their 
actions and emotions, the inner workings of the human heart, are conveyed 
in a skillful, fine-grained prose. 
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One of his works, the Nihon Fudé-ki (Womanhood of Japan) won 
many readers with its picture of the fortitude and human sorrows of the 
wives and daughters of samurai, while Otafuku Monogatari (Pudding-Face) 
did the same for the life of the common people of Edo in the Tokugawa 
Period and the amusing love story of a young man and woman. In Momi- 
noki Wa Nokotta (The Fir Tree Remained) he achieves a splendid human 
drama by portraying Harada Kai—notorious, in the Date Soga story found 
in Kabuki plays and popular tales, as the incarnation of evil—as a wise, 
intrepid samurai who sacrifices himself in the attempt to save his master’s 
family from ruin. 

In 1943, when it was decided to award him the Naoki Prize, he 
resolutely refused it. He similarly rejected a prize awarded for The Fir 
Tree Remained, and in 1960 refused to allow his Aobeka Monogatari (Blue 
Boat Tales) to become a candidate for the Bungei Shunji Readers’ Prize. 
The last-named work, which was serialized in the monthly Bungei Shunji 
from January to December of that year, was voted first place by the journal’s 
readers. 

“If people get pleasure from what I have written, that is award 
enough for me,” he always says when he refuses. He also has this to say 
of the novel: “There are only two kinds of novel, the good and the bad. 
I do not believe in distinctions between ‘pure literature’ and the ‘popular 
novel.’ A writer always has some theme he wants to write about. It swells 
like yeast in his mind then, when he can refrain from writing no longer, 
a new work is born. The theme bursts the fetters of its ‘period’ and is 
imbued with the life of the author himself.” 

Yamamoto, who has been writing for some thirty years, has over a 
hundred works to his credit. The short story translated in this issue first 
appeared in a special number of Bungei Shunji in May this year. It is 
one of the stories set in the Heian Period that he seems to be fond of writing 
at the moment, but the setting in Japan one thousand years ago is a very 
thin disguise for the author’s satirical and humorous comments on modern 
society. 
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Japan’s Contribution to the 
World of Pottery 


Bernard Leach 


OTS are intimate expressions of people, and in order to assess Japan’s gift 
P to the world some understanding of its people and their culture is 
necessary. 

I am an artist and a potter and not an historian or a scholar; when, 
however, art and the pursuit of the good pot causes a man to travel back and 
forth between the extreme East and the furthest West all through his life, one 
might at least hope that his vision would gain width. At any rate after scventy 
I find that my mind becomes more reflective, more inclined to see both sides of 
a problem, more wishful to reach all-over conclusions and to pass them on to 
others for what they are worth. 

The Japanese people have so often been accused of plagiarism and 
extremely skilful copying of other people’s ideas that I find a special pleasure 
in attempting to correct this impression in my own field of pottery. However 
great Japan’s debt, first to China, and secondly to Korea, the indisputable 
fact remains that it was in the tea-rooms of this country, especially in the era 
of the early and great “Men of Tea,” that the highest level ever in the aesthetic 
appreciation of pots was reached. How sharp this critical faculty was may be 
realised from the fact that Okakura, the author of the “Book of Tea,” astonished 
our leading art critic Roger Fry (as he told me) by an immediate recognition 
of the great importance of the painting of Cézanne about 1912. 

The Tea Masters developed “the eyes to see” on these islands—this was 
something Japanese and not Korean or Chinese. They saw what the more 
creative continent had to offer, and the same unique faculty is still at work, 
appraising that which the rest of the world thinks and makes. At times, this 
may appear as imitation, but although imitation may be written upon one side 
of the coin, admiration is stamped upon the other. 

Beyond the refinement of perception developed by Masters of the Way 
of Tea lies a criterion of truth—beauty called shibusa, which has sprung from 
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a root in Zen; sudden and sharp-edged, it cleaves its way through all dualisms. 
It has been developed on volcanic islands inhabited by people who are partly 
from the South, whence they brought their swords 2,000 to 3,000 years ago. 
Island people, not continental in general character; fish people; fighters; warm, 
damp climate people; sensuous people. Upon such a race ideas of asymmetry, 
of the power of negative action and of emotional identification have fallen 
as seeds on good soil. Race, climate, earthquakes and fires have modified and 
altered cultural ideas from the continent, giving birth to an art of evanescence, 
transitoriness and poignancy, to judo, kenjutsu, Noh, and to the tea-room and 
its contents. How close the Japanese are to Nature, how they love hot-springs, 
flowers, rocks, insects, and the voices of wind and water. Not merely sensuous 
things themselves, but the intoxicating aftermath of them in emotions and 
finesse of taste to the n-th degree. They are people of taste. 

What, then, do they contribute with the most significance and unique- 
ness to the world of pots? Which are the truest and best pots in Japan? Are 
they the work of artisans or artists? Of unknown potters of Karatsu, Seto, 
Bizen, Tamba, Onda or Mashiko, or of the porcelain centres of Arita and 
Kutani; or are they the work of individual artist-craftsmen such as the Rakus, 
Hon-ami Koetsu, Ogata Kenzan I, Dohachi and others, or, at the present time, 
of Tomimoto and Hamada? 

In any case, by what criterion can any attempt at conclusion be made? 
Must it be assumed that traditional communal work is better than that of 
individuals because it is the voice of many humble men, or should we decide 
that the path of an individual (jirikidd) is the great adventure? I asked 
Dr. Suzuki Daisetsu this very question, and he flashed back at me, “You have 
understood nothing of Buddhism if you conceived jiriki and tariki (the non- 
individualistic approach) as a dualism; there can be no dualism in Buddhism.” 

Thus I am sure that the good and true pot is neither the possession of 
tradition, nor of the individual, though I would agree that, for every occasional 
flash of enlightenment in an individual potter’s mind in more recent times, 
the gentle, slow and sure discovery of truth in pots has taken place a thousand 
times in communal, almost inarticulate, traditional group work throughout 
the ages, all over this earth. How often we individual potters flounder in the 
mud of error, compared with the unspoiled peasant potter! At the same time, 
I would not be true to type and to my own experience if I did not also say that 
the artist’s flash is of a further order of evolution than that of the artisan’s 
humbly repeated chawan, even as man’s mind is beyond animal instinct. In 
fact the animal usually maintains a better balance in its nature, or faculties. 
So few men reach that balance—-their satori, Middle Way, or Heaven. It is 
the newer faculty of man—his intellect—and with it his self-consciousness, 
which is our stumbling block. Not because consciousness, and even self- 
consciousness, are wrong, but that they are over-accented and thereby undigested. 

I would go further, and assert that in this issue between artisan and 
artist, between country and town, (gete and j6hin) we are liable to fall into 
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dualistic opposition when at bottom, as with Buddhism, there is none. My 
contention is that from the bird’s-nest tea-rooms of Japan standards have been 
set and qualities of beauty established, in the things of the house, which spring 
from the inner spirit of Eastern man, standards and qualities which are not 
private to the East for all their peculiarity. 

The asymmetric, quietist, nature-close tea-bowl is an invitation to the 
whole world at a period of confusion, fusion and doubt. Of variety of life 
and its flowering in beauty, there is no end. It is the degree and quality of 
life which both artist and artisan can put into any work which raises our spirit 
towards the otherwise incomprehensible essence which is the touchstone of 
judgement. The sharp eyes of early Tea Masters in Nobunaga’s and Hideyoshi’s 
time, at the close of the aristocratic age, saw the high non-individualist beauty 
of “penny-a-piece” Korean rice-bowls, called them Oido, and set them as a 
standard in the refined but simple tea-rooms of Japan. Nobody else had such 
eyes, but they were the eyes of men of culture, not those of country bumpkins. 
It is such men, after all is said and done, who can decide wisely, who make 
known the value of the simpler-minded peasant and can as far as possible 
defend him and his way of life in this, our period of industria! and international 
fusion. 

In sharpest contrast to the anonymity of the Oido standard of beauty 
are the unpatterned tea-bowls made by Hon-ami Ké6etsu (1557-1637). These 
are the work of a great genius who expressed himself in as many directions as 
his Italian contemporary, Leonardo da Vinci, whose position in cultured society 
was comparable to Koetsu’s. I think that it may be truly claimed that he was 
the first artist-potter in any country. His work was noble and his taste was 
profoundly Japanese. If he failed in any respect it was in having too much 
taste, for there is that in creative art that transcends taste. But I have so much 
respect for him that I do not wish to decry what he has given to Japan and to 
the world of pots. It may not be as pure and naked as the naive truth and 
beauty of village potters in Korea, or of all those unknown, unsung craftsmen 
who flowered in their daily unself-conscious tasks, when life was whole and 
faith held in common produced art from Everyman. He may not have the 
inventive and searching mind of a Leonardo, or the sheer dynamic power of 
a Michelangelo, or the warm humanism of a Rembrandt, or the uncompro- 
mising sincerity of a Cézanne, but what he does have, he has to a superlative 
degree and there is room in the garden of art for all sorts of blooms each with 
its Own uniqueness. 

K6etsu’s great-nephew was the first Kenzan, whose brushwork on pots 
I would place second to none amongst artist-potters. These two artist-craftsmen 
can stand for Japan against accusations of plagiarism and as representatives of 
individualism contrasted with anonymity. 

I feel that it should be constantly borne in mind that the artist, or 
individual, potter is something new in the long history of ceramics, and that 
his task of assimilating and digesting all that has been, and of re-creating, is 
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Plate | Oido tea-bowl, early Ri Dynasty, Korea 
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Plate II Brown glaze tea-bowl with Jomor 








Plate III Early Karatsu tea-bowl. 
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Plate IV Japanese tea-bow! attributed to the Korean potter Genpin. 
Seto, 16th-17th centuries. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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Plate V Old Seto tea-bowl. 16th-17th centuries. (Mingeikan, Tokyo 
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harder and more responsible than any which traditional artisans had to face. 
We have the weaknesses of singleness in an age of individualism which can only 
be overcome by transcending individualism. 

Between the 16th and 17th centuries Japan produced a multitude of 
craftsmen of both the individual and non-individual type, and many who stood 
somewhere in between, but none more representative than those whom I have 
selected. The Cult of Tea spread to the rising merchant class, and, perhaps 
as a consequence, the influence of the later Tea Masters on country potters was 
often disastrous in its superficial, mannered and even downright vulgar effect. 
Since the Restoration, Tea has fallen on evil days, and formalism has taken 
the place of form, as might have been expected in any cult so highly developed 
over so long a period. Meticulous rules are preserved, but the spirit has gone. 
I believe it began to go in the time of Hideyoshi and Sen no Rikyii, who were 
both commoners. In early days it was adventurous, and the masters were full 
of a sense of discovery; now it is so beset with dead rules that any attempt 
to adapt the ceremonies to contemporary life appears ludicrous. It seems to 
me, as a foreigner, that it would be better to drop the outer formalities and 


to preserve the inner spirit of early Tea until sufficient time has elapsed to 
digest the habits of Western life. 





~~ 


Frankly, I have not paid too much attention to many evaluations of 
Japanese pottery which have been made in the past by foreigners who have 
brought their own preconceptions of value with them from backgrounds of 
aesthetic decline, and who have disregarded the standards of judgement long 
me established in China and Japan. That some of the latter were produced in 
z periods of comparative decay is undeniable. It is also true that Eastern critics 

lacked an international perspective and could not see the wood for the trees; 
yet they had something more genuine, a kind of woodman’s truth; at any rate, 
they came from within and were not to be scorned from outside as were Japan’s 
Men of Tea until somewhere around the turn of the 19th century. Japanese 
pottery has been best known in Europe by its porcelain, Owari, Nabeshima 
and Kutani. The best-known potter was Kakiyemon. Its influence upon our 
own industrial wares was tremendous. I believe that it is easier to buy Owari 
dishes in London today than in Tokyo. Holland is full of them, too. They 
were exported from Nagasaki in quantity from the 16th century on. Manu- 
factured largely for the foreign market, they do not represent the refined taste 
of Japan any more than ukiyo-e colour prints or the popular Kabuki theatre 
did. At this remove of time it would be more accurate to say that with the 
gradual recession of the old aristocratic order and the emergence of a middle 
class, popular art reflected the change. The new forms often expressed the 
vigour of the merchant class, if also its comparative vulgarity. The porcelain 
was often charming, and even elegant, but seldom shibui. Naturally, it made 
a wide appeal to Europeans, who at that stage were not yet ready to appreciate 
the severities of the taste of Tea. If the utilitarian and symmetrical aspect of 
Western porcelain reached its furthest development in the bone-china table 
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wares of England, the antithesis and opposite polarity was achieved in these 
other off-shore islands, on the opposite side of the globe: in its stoneware (not 
in its porcelain), in which the aesthetic ideal stressed asymmetry and the irre- 
gularity of nature. These qualities are summarized in three words for which 
we have no counterpart: wabi, sabi, and shibui. Beauty in loneliness, in the 
wear and fret of time, and in astringency, is as near as I can hint. It is as a 
negative or minor key in contrast to a major key, but, as in music, both go to 
make a whole. Our emphasis is on one, and theirs on the other, and each is 
ultimately the outcome of a religious philosophy. 

Most Japanese potteries owe a direct or indirect debt to Korea. Many 
Korean potters were brought over, more or less as prisoners of war, early in 
the 17th century and were settled by the feudal lords in older and more 
primitive potteries in various provinces. They were patronized by the nobility 
and men of culture. They intermarried with Japanese, and their pots 
gradually took on a local character and a definitely Japanese idiom. Sometimes 
their descendants moved on, up country. The Mashiko patterns on tea-pots 
derive in this way from Karatsu, for example. But a point which I want to 
make, and which perhaps has been overlooked, is that the older Japanese 
potteries which were brought forward and made more up-to-date, as it were, 
by this imported means, go back to ancient and more primitive roots, either 
to earlier continental impulses, to the 12th century in Seto, let us say, or to 
T‘ang times, around the 7th to 8th centuries, or still earlier to the Han 
Dynasty, or to the indigenous, unglazed Haniwa earthenware. Bizen is one of 
the oldest pottery centres, and to this day the pots made there are unglazed in 
the ordinary sense of being dipped or poured. They are very hard-fired, and 
the clay is dense and often looks like bronze. Such shiny surfaces as they may 
have are due to the prolonged attack of alkaline wood-ashes upon the silica in 
the clay of which they are made. The clay and the action of fire upon it are, 
therefore, all-important. The clay of Bizen and Imbe and other potteries 
producing unglazed stoneware, called Yakishime, was often deliberately left 
unrefined because both potters and Tea Masters instinctively found a natural 
beauty in irregularities. By contrast, our fine European wares are made of what 
we call “paste”—and the material really is like toothpaste. Refinement, for us, 
lay in an opposite direction, and it is only quite recently that our own ideal 
has been challenged by the contemporary “Stoneware movement.” The potters 
of Bizen were carrying on very old traditions of clay preparation and wood- 
firing, and the “Men of Taste” encouraged them. That approval was unique 
to Japan. Japanese character and history were behind it, with their aesthetic 
of hidden beauty and natural truth behind a rough, or plain, exterior, that 
aesthetic which has, at long last, broken through our defences of industry, 
court taste, Renaissance and Greek vase ideals. Shibusa has gone West. 

In concluding this short article I want to draw attention to the con- 
tribution which Japan is making at the present time to the world of pots 
through the work of one potter in particular, Hamada Shdji. His influence 
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can be seen in the pots of the Contemporary Stoneware Movement in England, 
America and New Zealand, where he is regarded as a great and sound potter 
who has succeeded in making a bridge between East and West. No potter 
has been more highly respected in this century. He has been influenced by 
Chinese, Korean and English pottery in the main, but the remarkable thing 
about him is the depth and extent to which he has assimilated these stimuli, 
with the result that his pots are recognizable extensions of his fine nature and 
remain essentially Japanese in character. Since this is granted in the outer 
world it is strange that in Japan there is a reluctance to accept his bowls for 
use in conservative circles of Tea. The complaint is made that he employs 
too much pattern and that his pots are heavy in the hand. In fact many old 
Japanese tea-bowls are as heavy, or heavier, and certainly Kenzan’s pots are 
more decorated. Surely shibusa does not depend upon the use or absence of 
pattern but upon the total effect obtained by either procedure. I myself do 
not find the correct modern tea-bowl to be shibui, for it has death in its 
correctness—and it is life that any work of art must possess before all else. If 
the rituals of Tea are to be tied to the strict monasticism of Zen, then neither 
Tea nor Zen can enter the modern world of Japan. Neither depend upon 
formalism. On the other hand, new forms depend upon new and inclusive 
understanding and belief. Therefore one is forced to the conclusion that the 
prevalent interpretation of shibusa today is different from what it was 400 years 
ago and that the more justifiable complaint should be levelled at the decadence 
of tea. 
The higher the mountain, the deeper the valley. 











Through the Eastern Window 


The Laughter Lingers 


Eleanor King 





IGHTY million gods and goddesses of legendary Japan laughed so hard at 
E the dancing antics of Ame-no-Uzume-no-Mikoto prancing on her tub, 
that the Sun Deity, her August Self, came from her hiding place to see 

the fun. 

It may be hard to discern in the strenuous complexities of modern 
Tokyo, but the ancient love of fun and laughter is not dead in Japan. 
Westerners who say there is no humor here have missed, among other things, 
the fun of the Yose, the small, intimate vaudeville, storytelling theaters. Here 
rakugoka—solo masters of the funny story—seated on one cushion, with one 
fan as a prop, tell tales, mime, act from the waist up, and miniaturely dance 
out the cast of characters. This sort of Ruth Draper-in-hakama-on-a-cushion 
art is enjoyed by flesh and blood gods and goddesses of workaday Japan, and 
the laughter of this audience is in essence the same earthy kind evoked by the 
fabulous Uzume. 

Being low-class, popular art, tourists never hear of it. It is not fashion- 
able. You will see no mention of it in the English papers. Your best Japa- 
nese friends may not always be able to direct you to one. The theaters are 
obscure and in out-of-the-way places. For the true lover of the theater, and the 
searcher after the mythical “Real Japan,” Yose is a treat worth looking up. 

It is true the un-Japanized Westerner without the language has no key 
to the explicit meaning of dialogue except the telling inflection of voice, the 
swift changes of rhythm which separate one character from another. But the 
rakugoka are masters of acting and mime. In Edo times, Kabuki actors studied 
the living language and gesture style of rakugoka. One deaf or new to the 
language can still appreciate the emotional meaning of a lift of the eyebrow, 
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the droop of a shoulder, the thrust of a fan. 

And storytelling is only half of the Yose bill. There will also be typical 
vaudeville turns, ranging from paper cutting, always rhythmically carried out, 
with drum or samisen, or accompanying patter by the artist as he flourishes 
his scissors around a sheet of folded paper, and dexterously produces the pop- 
ular silhouette requested by the audience; acrobatics, sleight-of-hand, top 
spinning (all these from ancient China); manzai, the comic and the straight 
man (or dead pan)—dialogue in pairs of men, or women, or a man and woman, 
who may burlesque Kabuki, imitate natural and unnatural sounds, or do topical 
personalities; ballad singing, samisen playing, miny6 (traditional Japanese folk 
song), puppets, dancing, any of these may be sandwiched between the more 
static storytelling. Both less and more than our Western vaudeville, Yose 
theater has no animal acts, no seals in the bedroom. Acrobats and jugglers 
are lowesi i rank of importance and come early on the bill. Minyé and man- 
zai come next. Rakugo are highest. The best, usually the oldest, master comes 
last on the bill, of course. 

There are said to be about 200 performers today who can be seen in 
the five remaining Yose theaters. The great period for Yose was in Edo times, 
when there were a hundred and twenty-five of them. Osaka can claim the 
first Yose-ba, built in 1798. The father of rakugoka, Shikuro Buzaemon, 
started a small theater in Edo in 1687, but like so many of the arts of Japan, 
its origin goes back .to Kyoto, 1680 and a certain Tsugu-no-Gorobei. And 
before him there was a whole class of professional storytellers, sometimes 
unemployed samurai, attached to daimyé lords. And so this popular theater 
developed from feudal castles and roadside vaudeville in outdoor meeting places 
to become one of the smallest traditional theaters in the world. Warm, inti- 
mate, funny, dwindling, it is still visible. 

My favorite theater, architecturally, is the old Suehiro in Shinjuku, 
dating from Meiji times, one of the few unscathed wooden structures left in 
Tokyo after the war. Its intricate woodwork is brown with age, and its side 
section, tatami-furnished, are occupied by living originals who seem to have 
stepped, breathing, out of Hiroshige’s sketchbooks. In the vestibule, customers’ 
street shoes are neatly tied together in parties, as they come. Tea, boxed 
lunches, candy are available; fans in summer, hibachi in winter are thought- 
fully provided. Scaled to the one-man performer, it seats perhaps $00 people. 

Five paper lanterns are strung across the proscenium. The wood-carving 
of the stage is very intricate. A tokonoma graces the stage right, complete with 
kakemono and flower arrangement. The usual theatrical slatted screen hides 
the musicians on stage right. The permanent setting is cousin to the con- 
ventional Pine Tree painting of the Noh stage—really, a country-cousin, more 
easily recognizable pine tree, for after all, this is for popular taste. Sometimes 
the storyteller may perform on a special cloth-covered raised platform, but more 
often one cushion serves. Change of scene is effected by an assistant, usually 
in formal hakama dress, who enters to a sustained drum beat, picks up the 
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orange, purple, or red futon on which the last master has sat, lifts it up, turns 
it over, and solemnly replaces it bottom side up for the next one. Occasionally 
the artist sustains himself by sipping from a cup of tea. If broadcasting is 
scheduled, chromium microphones lift their out-of-place heads across the fore- 
stage. The curtain is never closed until the end. One artist follows on the 
heels of another in true variety style. 

The music is traditionally supplied by samisen, flute, drum and the 
theatrical punctuation of the ki, wooden clappers. Accordions are now some- 
times heard. Once I heard a burlesque of Mexican and American folk songs. 
But you will not hear jazz. Traditional Japanese music of the popular style is 
at home here. 

In this theater I have held my breath over feats of balance done with 
great skill. One of the best performances I have ever seen of the classical 
Japanese puppet dance (performed by a man dancer) was in this place. The 
comedy of an impetuous young man telling a story to a very deliberate old 
man was a gem of characterization which I think of with amazement. Consider 
the playing range of the rakugo. In the space of twenty-five or thirty minutes 
he may create a story with as many as seven different characters. Much more 
free than our acting tradition in the West, he can change not just his age, or 
condition, or type, but also sex, or character. It is traditionally part of Japa- 
nese dancing, acting, storytelling that the artist performs both men’s and 
women’s roles. In the Ginza theater, a grand master, seventy years old, con- 
cluded his storytelling, rose, deftly dropped his tenugui over his head, which 
fell into perfect shape as a woman’s headpiece, and concluded with a brief 
but perfect burlesque of feminity. In that moment, kicking up her-his heels, 
was the very shadow of immortal Uzume. 

There are, it seems, a Kansai style and an Edo style of rakugo. In Osaka 
the movement and gestures are more exaggerated. Also the theater itself is 
modern, concrete and huge. The Shéchiku-za in Kobe is also large. Neither 
of these has the special Yose virtue of intimacy. It was in Kobe I saw a man 
dancer finish one of the many varieties of fishermen’s folk dance. He turned 
his back, then suddenly whipped around, with a comic mask on his face. 
Tucking up his kimono under his legs, he performed a sake drinker’s bacchanal: 
Hiroshige after Aristophanes? He also danced in womans style. 

The Yose theater near Ginza, though rebuilt after the war, is in the 
traditional scale. All the seats are tatami here. And the old atmosphere ex- 
ists. Ueno’s theater is reconstructed concrete. Downstairs there are regular 
theater seats (too small and too close together for our bulky Western bodies). 
The balcony retains tatami-sitting, where you could stretch your legs; that is, 
if you could get in, in the first place. The place was crowded when I went 
at New Year's. 

The solo raconteur is a natural, of course, for radio and television. 
Many rakugo artists are popular stars in these media, too. And the best of 
them appreciate all the more, and are faithful to the little Yose theater, and 
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the special sensitivity to 
audience which only this 
kind of living theater can 
develop. They come to 
it to test their perform- 
ing skill. It is also an 
ideal proving ground 
for developing young 
talent. Some of these 
may in time be adopted 
by old masters, and be 
heir to their names, in 
the Japanese theater 

fashion. / 





I have been en- 
thralled, amused, de- 


lighted. And mostly, a<—s 
— oO” 


now, I am envious. What 


have we in America to 
compare with this? Live 
vaudeville is almost ex- 
tinct in the States, killed 
off, or at least stunned 
by Camera and Telly 
Vision. We have a crop 
of synthetically produced 
comedians who project 


strained humor squeezed 
out of ad-mass copy writers, with one eye on the sponsor. Nowhere is there 
a living traditional theater where individual artists can develop their gifts 
above the level of the exchange of the insult. We have had the uniqueness 
of Ruth Draper, and, of lesser rank, Cornelia Otis Skinner and Helen Howe, 
who created one-woman theaters as single artists. But they have not established 
a tradition, and they leave no successors in their high-comedy form. There 
are hopeful stirrings of interest now in mime theater, stimulated by the great 
French masters, and this is necessarily on an intimate scale. Perhaps when 
the narrative form branches out of his silence, a storyteller’s theater can 
develop in terms of Western life. But it will have to follow the recipe of the 
takugo—in respect to the proportions of stage to audience. 

In Japan, audiences come to relax. Sometimes they drop in just to catch 
a particular favorite’s turn, and leave after that special pleasure. When it 
comes to expression of feeling in any art form, of course the Japanese are the 
most discriminating people in the world. The depth of attention they give to 
performers cannot but be flattering to them as well as challenging. And it is 
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a happy revelation to see here the “impassive Oriental” face wreathed in smiles, 
to hear the gale of quick and ready laughter at the eternal absurdities of 
human nature. 


(Illustrations by the author.) 


Time Flies 


Yoshida Ken’ichi 





E find the amenities of life lacking in Japan that we expect in Europe 
(and no doubt in America too, a country I have never visited). It 
seems to be a question mainly of the conception of time. Mr. Edward 
Seidensticker, whom I always find myself quoting, so perspicacious are his 
observations on the ways of modern Japan, has pointed out in an article some- 
where that, however dissolute a life a Japanese might be leading, one will 
usually find him up in the morning before eight o'clock. In fact, the more 
dissolute he is the earlier he will probably get up in the morning, from a 
vague but none the less compelling sense of making up for it all. It reminds 
one of an incident in the academic career of one of the characters in Aldous 
Huxley’s “Those Barren Leaves,” who has what the author describes as a “fall” 
while at Oxford and then starts working hard as a result of it, winning in the 
end a prize of some sort. The character never could find out in later life what 
the one fact had actually to do with the other; a Japanese may not be able to 
tell him either, but he seems to work, or live, on the same principle. 

The Chinese taught us that time is always flying. There are any amount 
of Chinese proverbs, sayings and quotations to that effect, such as the one about 
a white horse streaking through a cleft in the wall. Why a white horse only 
the Chinese can tell us, unless it is that they thought white horses ran faster 
than horses of another color. Then there is the-one about light and shade 
being like arrows, which shows that they had a shrewd sense of the relationship 
between time and the progress of light. But the thing to notice here is not 
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the Chinese theory of time but the fact that they only half meant it, and that 
we in our ignorance took them at their word. China is practically a whole 
continent. The rivers there are like mud-colored seas, and still like lakes 
even when one has traveled up them for miles, and they do not by any means 
flow like streaking white horses. And they are very long. A Chinese gets 
on a raft of huge timber with his family, furniture and poultry in Chungking 
and sails down the Yangtze Kiang by slow stages toward Shanghai, growing 
his vegetables and feeding the poultry, and reaches his destination after a year 
of uneventful voyaging, there to sell his timber. Dry land is the same. A 
white horse could streak for days and nights and never come to the end of 
those plains which are not rolling; they just stretch as far as the eye can reach. 
It is the same with the mountains; they soar into the heavens, and no sweating 
mountaineer has ever climbed to the top of many of them. The sense of limi- 
tation leaves one in China. 

Now, time may have a great deal to do with light; but it also has rather 
more to do with space than many of us would think. Whatever the physicists 
may say about it, space gives us a feeling of spaciousness in time as well, and 
light and shade seem to crawl more slowly across courtyards when they are 
those of palaces. When the Chinese build a wall to keep out their enemies, it 
stretches literally for thousands of miles; and this not only because, their coun- 
try being of the size it is, the wall would have to cover that distance to be of any 
use, but also because the size of the country and its natural proportions take 
away the sense of temporal restriction, the compulsion to hurry, and so enable 
the Chinese to undertake these colossal enterprises. 

A favorite pastime of the Chinese is, or used to be, taking pet larks 
for a walk. Larks usually propel themselves by flying, so man would not be 
able to keep up with them if they were exercised in the manner natural to 
them. The Chinese just take out the high cages in which their pets live, and 
walk slowly along the streets with the cages hanging from their hands. The 
larks in this way get a change of air and continue to hop up and down in their 
cages as they would at home; and I have been told that it does them just as 
much good as taking out a dog in the same way. 

Here one sees man taking a most rational attitude toward time. Time 
must be spent in all our actions; and we have time to spend stretching to all 
eternity. It is the natural view of those who really mean to do something, to 
enjoy themselves properly and to live their lives in the way they should be, 
and which will seem in the end to have been too long or too short only if they 
have been in some sort misspent. But, and this is important in the present 
context, it is also true that the idea of there being no time, or of there being 
so little of it as to be positively alarming, can add a zest and a spice to the 
pleasures of life and, in the sphere of more serious action, operate as a spur to 
efforts which otherwise one would feel inclined to leave until the next day or 
to other people. The Chinese, who besides being great epicures were also 
great workers, knew all about this little dodge, as well as about all the other 
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things which make a man live richly. Hence all the sayings alluded to at 
the beginning of this article, which seem so much at variance with the actual 
Chinese methods of procedure. But we Japanese, poor saps, did not know this. 
We really thought light and shade streaked through crevices in walls and that 
a man was lucky if he lived to be fifty; that the tree, whatever it is called in 
English, was already shedding its leaves almost before we had had time to 
admire its spring green; that the rosy-cheeked youth we loved today would 
be a white-haired old man tomorrow. 

We would have done well to import not only the Chinese classics but 
the Chinese landscape and natural conditions as well. Then, we too could 
have taken our pet larks for a walk, instead of regarding larks only as a kind 
of alarm clock to get up in the morning by. We could have said with the 
Chinese that the river flows and never stops, and known perfectly well, just 
as the Chinese did, that this image of change can be for ever consoling. As it 
was, we thought that, since the rivers flowed and never stopped, we had to 
hurry up with whatever we were doing, studying the Chinese classics or mak- 
ing love; that we could only live up to fifty at most and there were only thirty 
years left, and so on. 

There is something deadly earnest about all we do, whether at work 
or play, or even when we are just existing; and the foregoing explains it. The 
Chinese whom we revered seemed to tell us to act and think in that way, and 
the natural conditions of our country did the rest. Our rivers rush past swollen 
with the summer rain, or just lie dried up, completely exhausted by their 
recent efforts. Sake, which can be such a heavenly, penetrating drink, is just 
guzzled down with a view only to the alcoholic content, because who knows 
what the morrow might bring; and on the morrow there is the train to catch, 
or whatever may be the business for which there is so little time. Earthquakes 
remind us of this, and hurricanes—or so the Chinese, who knew better, seemed 
to teach us to think; and it has somehow never occurred to us that the Chinese 
might have been just enjoying themselves, like the old men who reel off the 
names of all those they knew who are now dead, whereas they themselves are 
still not; that even earthquakes might be regarded in a different light. Nothing 
can be more damaging to the development of what we call the amenities of 
life than this failure. The outward trappings of them are all there: the hotels, 
the resorts, the parties, the electrical devices and all the establishments designed 
ostensibly to keep people amused and relaxed. We rush from one establish- 
ment to another, from one party or resort to another, and we do not forget 
for a moment to polish up our English whenever a white man comes into sight. 
It is all so disgusting, and so un-Chinese. 
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The Windows of Kyoto 








Rinoie Masafumi 


BOVE a stone embankment, an old-style mud wall with eaves of thatch 
A surrounds the precinct, and from the gateway at the front a stone stair- 
way climbs up to the temple. Like a small hilltop fortress, it surveys 

the ancient capital that lies below, hazy in the distance. 

I once visited this temple, the Manjuin. In one corner of the private 
apartments stands a small tearoom with eight windows. Entering it, I was 
surprised to find that the bamboo lattice-work at each of the windows was put 
together differently, so that as the day proceeded from dawn to dusk the light 
of the sun over the hills threw a magically shifting pattern, now pinkish, now 
green, now pale yellow, from the leaves of the trees round about onto the 
white paper of the sliding doors. I was filled with delight at the miraculous 
way the interior of the room changed constantly as the light of morning gave 
way to full noon and then to sunset. 

Nowadays, Tokyo has windowless buildings where air, warmth and light 
are all supplied artificially, but for the Japanese-style dwelling windows have 
always been important; they were the eyes, the ears, and the mouth of a build- 
ing, as essential to it as real eyes, ears, and mouths are to a human face. 

Kyoto is a wondrous place; a living museum of history, the city preserves 
countless little ways of life handed down from the days of our fathers, and, as 
one would expect from this, one comes across all kinds of windows as one goes 
about the town. 

In a way, the window of the Manjuin is a stage, a stage viewed from 
within a tearoom, a stage on which one watches the procession of ever-changing 
Nature. 

What ingenuity the ancients, in an age before the invention of glass and 
Japanese-style paper, lavished on their windows! Ingenuity was necessary to 
ensure light and air. The history of windows in daily life is, in fact, the 
history of the development of skill in window-making. 

The vertically-striped renji window to be found in temple corridors and 
pagodas is made of a large number of parallel bars set in rows like pillars, and 
the view through it is similar to that through a lace curtain. The faults of 
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**Comb”’ Window 





Shitomi Kato 





this window were that it could not keep out draughts, nor could it be thrown 
open. So a window called shitomi was eventually created. The shitomi has a 
crisscross lattice-work backed up with boards. The window, which reaches to 
the floor, is divided in two horizontally. The upper part is hinged at the top 
so that it can be opened and closed, while the lower half can be removed 
completely so that the window also serves as entrance and exit. The form is 
to be found in the Imperial Palace in Kyoto as well as in many shrines and 
temples. 

In the Seiryéden of the Kyoto Imperial Palace, incidentally, the imperial 
audience chamber and the waiting room for court nobles are separated by a 
white wall into which is let a small window, intersected vertically by a pillar 
for calling signals from the audience chamber. This window served not the 
usual purpose but as a kind of megaphone. A semicircular aperture shaped 
rather like a Japanese hair-comb, it was a “mouth window,” a permanent 
record of the ingenuity of its creator. 

Japanese houses originally had square windows, the kind easiest to make 
in wooden buildings. It was probably the influence of Zen Buddhism from 
China that first broke this traditional simplicity and produced windows of 
different shapes set in the middle of walls. There appeared, for example, the 
kat6é window, of the type to be seen in the Golden Pavilion and Silver Pavilion 
in Kyoto, which is shaped like a somewhat smoothed-out trefoil arch. 
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Another place with many windows in an exotic, Chinese style of religious 
architecture is the Mampukuji Temple, the headquarters of Obaku Buddhism 
at Uji near Kyoto. Round windows, windows with lattice-work or crosses in 
simple straight lines, swastika-sshaped windows—all kinds of strange, compell- 
ing shapes fill its walls. 

Other windows that, though of a later age, linger in one’s mind are the 
Tudor-rose-shaped windows of the Katsura Imperial Villa and the windows of 
the “Sumiya” in Shimabara, the celebrated licensed quarter of old Kyoto. The 
windows in the “Sumiya” covered with soft-textured Japanese paper, are of all 
different shapes—fan-shaped, kat6 windows, square, octagonal—and the lattice- 
work forms now checkerboard, now diamond patterns, all of them highly 
modern in feeling. 

The intricate windows of the study in the Nij6é Palace are the ultimate 
in architectural ingenuity; yet it is to the unpretentious rather than to showi- 
ness of this kind that one finds oneself coming back most often. The simple 
and the straight-lined, not the decorative, are today’s taste in windows. The 
age of windows in glass and steel is upon us, and the ornate windows of 
medieval times have, one suspects, gone for ever. It is the straight lines and 
right angles of the renji window popular in ancient Japan that, as if redis- 
covered, are the accepted standard of beauty in the modern buildings of our 
cities. 

In Uji stands the Bydddin, whose Phoenix Hall is famed for the male 
and female phoenixes flapping their wings on its roof. Above the doors of 
the hall is a round window. As the day draws to a close over the Uji River, 
the rays of the setting sun strike through the window into the hall and fall 
on the jewel set between the eyebrows of the statue of the Amida Buddha 
there enshrined. The jewel reflects the rays like a mirror, and they are sent 
back again by countless mirrors hanging on the walls of the hall, flooding the 
dark interior with light. At this moment, the Buddha’s face is clearly visible 
through the window for worshippers on the opposite bank of the river. 

One is impressed by the ingenuity that turned the reflection of light 
to such account. In an age without electric light, it is natural that man should 
have availed himself of the light of the sun, of the moon, of fireflies, of the 
reflection from the snow outside, but one wonders whether the rays from a 
window have ever been put to more skillful use than this. 
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Japanese for 


Foreign Consumption 





Vere Redman 


VERY foreigner resident in Japan for any length of time knows these 
E “Japanese for foreign consumption” and, as for the casual foreign visitor, 
they are usually the only Japanese he knows. The purpose of this 
article is to pay tribute to this helpful company, to say who and what they 
are and to describe some of their problems and difficulties. 


One thing which is characteristic of them all, of course, whether they 
are members of the Gaimushé or the Guides Association, is that they have some 


knowledge of a foreign language or languages, either inherited or acquired. 
After that, they vary largely according to the national types covered. There 
are the American ones who are expansive, frank, “forward looking” and dy- 
namic; who refer to their wives as “Mrs. Suzuki” or “Mrs. Yamada,” as the case 
may be, and most of the rest of the human race by their given names; and 
who express the profoundest belief in democracy and private enterprise. There 
are the British ones, tight-lipped, tactful, traditionalist and apparently tired; 
who have Oxford accents and at least one suit of tweeds; who even know, some 
of them, about cricket and who, almost to a man, can judge what class a man 
belongs to. Then there are the continentals with their berets, literary and 
artistic jargon, expressive gestures and discerning tastes in food. Everybody 
knows these various types of Japanese for foreign consumption. Most foreigners 
like the breed, or at least their version of it, but nobody, alas, quite trusts or 
respects these people. 

Their compatriots do not even like them very much. The Japanese, 
by and large, have that British capacity to console themselves by transforming 
automatically their defects into cardinal virtues. Thus, if they are not good 
at languages, they automatically come to the conclusion that to be good at 
languages is to be slightly ungenuinely Japanese and is in itself a parrot-like 
capacity as unworthy of a good man as of a good Japanese. Good Japanese, 
then, so the formula goes, are not good at languages and those who are good 
at languages are not good Japanese. It is a natural enough reaction and one 
which is comforting to the linguistically incompetent. But it is pretty hard 
on the linguistically competent, for it fosters what becomes a quite genuine 
and widespread conviction that what are called tstiyaku kusai (interpreter- 
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smelling) people are inferior people. And, what is more, this conviction comes 
in turn to be shared to some extent by the unfortunate people themselves. 

I have described this chain reaction crudely. This crudity will, I am 
quite sure, invite challenge of the facts themselves. But, let us make no mis- 
take, the facts are there even if they do not manifest themselves as crudely as 
I have stated above. Think of the case of Japanese graduates of foreign univer- 
sities. If they have also graduated from Japanese universities, then they can 
look forward to advancement in their chosen careers, perhaps even more rapid 
advancement than their fellows who have not had this foreign training. But 
if they have graduated only from the foreign university, however eminent the 
institution and the degree attained, then they are dubbed tsiiyaku kusai and 
their chances of advancement are small. 

Now, side by side with this instinctive denigration of the linguistically 
competent there is a tendency to rely upon them to a very great extent in all 
dealings with foreigners. They are encouraged by their compatriots to have 
as much contact as possible with foreigners and this tendency in its turn 
has two inevitable consequences: the linguistically less competent withdraw 
more and more from such contacts and those who do the contacting become 
more and more specialised in the business and there comes into being this 
definite class of Japanese for foreign consumption, a class which in time be- 
comes as class-conscious as nobody's business. 

I have gone on at length about Japanese responsibility for the creation 
of this specialised class. But foreigners also have a share in the business. It 
is still true to say that, by and large, foreigners will not make the effort re- 
quired to learn Japanese. Let me hasten to add that this is less true than 
it was when I first came to Japan thirty-four years ago. It would be fair to say 
that at that time very few of the foreign trading companies had foreigners on 
their staffs who read or even spoke Japanese; the day-to-day contacts with the 
Japanese world were maintained through the companies’ Japanese employees, 
while those at a higher level were with those near principals of Japanese firms 
who knew English, French or German, as the case may be. Some of the larger 
diplomatic missions had on their staffs one or two specialists in Japanese but 
by far the greater part of these establishments, including almost always the 
top man, knew virtually no Japanese at all. Foreign teachers sometimes learned 
Japanese but here again that widespread Japanese conviction, to which I 
referred earlier, that competence in foreign languages tends to denationalise its 
possessor worked in reverse, so to say, and thus had the effect of discouraging 
the foreigner from venturing, at least openly, into this field. To put it bluntly, 
a teacher of English, for example, who concerned himself much with the 
Japanese language was considered by his Japanese colleagues, other things 
being equal, to be not so good a teacher of English as one who didn’t. There 
were exceptions to that rule, of course; there always are to most rules. But 
that generally is how it went and the effect of it on the teachers themselves 
was obvious. The only foreigners in those days who learned Japanese to a 
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man were missionaries. 


As I said, there have been considerable changes since then. It is difficult 
to wage modern total war on another nation without a fairly widespread 
knowledge of its languages, as the early experience of the Americans and 
British during the Pacific War showed. Consequently, a comprehensive effort 
was made, both in the United States and those parts of the Commonwealth 
directly concerned, to provide effective training in Japanese for sizeable num- 
bers of their people with the result that, when the war ended, there was a 
fairly large group of people who did know Japanese. Occupation of Japan 
tended to increase both the size of this group and the competence of its numbers 
and this, in its turn, had a considerable effect, when normal conditions were 
restored here in 1952, on both the composition of staffs of organizations, com- 
mercial and diplomatic alike, and the general attitude of foreigners towards 
Japanese-learning. 

When all this has been said, however, the statement at the head of the 
preceding paragraph still remains true. Only relatively few foreigners are pre- 
pared to make the effort required to learn Japanese, for the effort is great and 
it can still be claimed that the need is not imperative. And that brings us back 
to our friends “the Japanese for foreign consumption,” for it is essentially they 
who make it possible for the non-Japanese-knowing foreigner to “get by” in 
his business, be that business diplomacy or commerce. And the natural result 
is that foreigners tend to be grateful to these great savers of trouble, to prefer 
them at their parties to the more “difficult” Japanese, to use their services 
extensively and—which is much more important—to regard them as “the 
Japanese” about whom judgements are to be formed and to equate them to 
those whom the Japanese themselves always regard, as I have indicated earlier, 
as their superiors. 





Now, it will be readily recognised that there is something unreal about 
this situation. It means that the psychological significance of these people is 
artificially inflated by foreigners and to some extent unjustifiably deflated by 
their compatriots. This sets up all sorts of queer fidgets. You get the strong 
and ambitious characters among the band making considerable efforts to get 
themselves out of it. You get foreigners, after they have been here for some 
time, becoming distrustful of these Japanese for foreign consumption, and that 
is the first step towards becoming resentful of them as of people who are trying 
“to put something over.” 

This is, of course, unsatisfactory but it may be argued that there is not 
much that can be done about it until and unless foreigners become willing to 
make the effort to learn Japanese. This would, of course, be the ideal answer. 
But it is not going to be a practical one for a long time to come. Japanese 
is a difficult language to learn. The difficulty is undoubtedly increased by 
the fact that romanized script is not in current use; that is a plain fact quite 
regardless of the arguments for and against romaji as a national orthography. 
Japanese is also largely a useless language outside Japan; that is to say its 
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usefulness is confined to scholars and to people whose interests are confined to 
Japan and Japanese affairs. Consequently, while, as has been pointed out, the 
number of foreigners who do know Japanese has increased since the war, it 
is not likely that there will be any very large increase in that number in the 
foreseeable future. 

This means that there is bound to be a need on the part of both foreigners 
and the Japanese themselves for the services of these “Japanese for foreign 
consumption.” This prompts the question: “need they constitute so specialised 
a class as they do to-day?” The answer to this must, of course, rest ultimately 
with the Japanese themselves. It would seem to be possible to get rid to some 
extent of this attitude towards the linguistically competent which I have de- 
scribed. But efforts in that direction would have to begin in the universities, 
for it is there that the seeds of this attitude are sown. Students in the language 
departments, at least in most of the state universities, do not enjoy as much 
prestige as students in other departments. They are regarded as, at best, po- 
tential teachers, and often simply as potential interpreters. Then again, the 
emphasis in the teaching they get is on knowledge about the language rather 
than knowledge of it or even the culture of which it is the idiom. If only 
language courses could be devised which aimed at (i) giving the language special- 
ist a good all-round knowledge, particularly of Japanese culture and (ii) greater 
practical linguistic competence and at the same time greater knowledge of the 
culture the language represents, then half the battle against this isolation of 
the “Japanese for foreign consumption” would be won. Then again, if the 
language men could only mix more with the law and economics men in extra 
curricula activities inside the university, that might well be the beginning of 
their greater integration into the main current of Japanese life in their sub- 
sequent careers. For that is the essential thing to enable them to be most 
valuable in their subsequent contacts with foreigners. 

As to what foreigners can do about all this, I should say that it would 
be helpful if they would make greater efforts to communicate with what they 
sometimes describe as the more “difficult” Japanese. And I am talking now 
of foreigners who have little or no Japanese. There are very few educated 
Japanese who have not some knowledge of at least one European language. 
There is, therefore, at least a basis for communication which a little patience 
can frequently make quite effective. This would have the effect of getting 
away from the usual channels of communication and, indeed, increasing the 
number and variety of the “Japanese for foreign consumption.” And that, of 
course, is what both sides really want to do. 
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Changing Japan: XVI 


Broadcasting 


Katagiri Akinori 


T noon on the 15th of August 1945 an historic broadcast was made. It 
was the recorded voice of the Emperor of Japan telling the Japanese 
people that they had lost the war. With this broadcast, the Japanese 

stopped fighting as though a referee had blown a whistle. There could hardly 
have been a more forceful demonstration of the power of radio as a medium 
of mass communication. 


THE BIRTH OF BROADCASTING 

Broadcasting began in Japan in 1925, five years after KDKA started 
the first broadcasts in America. Japan was not, however, such a late-comer in 
the history of world broadcasting, since even the European countries only 
started in the period between 1922 and 1924. 

In 1923, there had been twenty-eight applications for broadcasting 
licenses from Tokyo, twenty-four from Osaka and three from Nagoya. The 
Ministry of Posts ana leiegraphs, however, decided to license only one station 
in each of the three cities and to make them public corporations rather than 
profit-making enterprises. Stations were established in Tokyo (1924), Osaka 
and Nagoya (1925), and the first broadcast was made by JOAK Tokyo in 
March, 1925, followed almost ‘mmediately by Osaka and Nagoya. At that 
time only 4,000 receiver licenses had been taken out, but by July 12, just 
before regular programs began, the number had grown to 35,000. Most of 
these were crystal sets, since valve-type sets were generally too expensive for 
the general public. 

Although Japanese broadcasting originally took the form of private 
enterprise, it was regarded as a delegation of a national monopoly to private 
hands, and planning and operation actually followed government directions. 
The principle was that private participation was recognized only subject to 
strict government supervision. 

The three stations framed their programs independently without re- 
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ference to one another. Information, education and entertainment programs 
were subject to censorship in advance and political discussion was banned. 
The stations did not maintain their own news service, but relied on material 
supplied by newspapers and news agencies. 

In 1926 the three stations in Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya were amal- 
gamated to form the Japan Broadcasting Corporation (N.H.K.). Mass-produced 
valve-type receivers replaced the old crystal sets and radio went ahead at a 
faster tempo. By 1932 the number of listener licenses passed the million mark. 
During the depression years of the 1920’s the spread of radio was rather 
sluggish, but with the outbreak of the Manchurian Incident in 1931, radio 
became an essential source of news and information, and by 1933 the number 
of listeners’ licenses exceeded 1,700,000. By that time broadcasting was on a 
firm basis, but all aspects of operational and financial planning were strictly 
supervised by the Government through the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 
The Emperor’s accession in 1928 was the occasion for the formation of a national 
broadcasting network. 

The outbreak of the Manchurian Incident hastened the decline of 
liberalism ia Japan and, with the growth of ultranationalism and militarism, 
the military and bureaucracy assumed authoritarian control. Under these con- 
ditions radio tended to be utilized increasingly as a means of unifying national 
sentiment, and to come completely under government control. 

Between 1935 and 1941 a total of twenty-one new stations were es- 
tablished, including stations in such places as Saghalien, Okinawa and Palau. 
The move from Atagoyama to the present radio center near Hibiya Park was 
made in 1939. The number of licensed receivers rose year by year, from 
4,160,000 in 1938 to 5,600,000 in 1940 and 6,600,000 in 1941 as, with mounting 
political tension at home and abroad, the people came to rely increasingly on 
broadcasting as an organ for the dissemination of information. With further 
military involvement overseas, the Government came to rely more heavily on 
news and information broadcasting as an organ of State policy. 


BROADCASTING DURING THE WAR 


At the outbreak of the Pacific War, the head of the broadcasting section 
of the Bureau of Information stressed broadcasting as a means of indicating 
national policy and the duties expected of the Japanese public. From that 
time on broadcasting became devoted to military objectives and the raising of 
national morale. All programs were put on a war footing and radio became a 
fighting arm of the national war effort. 

Overseas broadcasts too, which had begun in 1935, used the air waves 
in an attempt to create a sympathetic world opinion, and drew a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Allies (Germany and Italy) and the enemy (Great Britain 
and the United States). 

With the ascendancy of the Bureau of Information as the central in- 
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formation agency, control of radio programs was switched from the Ministry 
of Posts and Telegraphs to this bureau, and under its direction programming 
became a mouthpiece of military and government policy. Although the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation appeared to be mobilizing itself for the war effort 
on its own initiative, it had in fact come under State control. 

With the outbreak of the Pacific War, radio and weather information 
was controlled. Radio sets were standardized and a permit was required to 
listen to short-wave broadcasts. Cut off from information from overseas, there 
was nothing for the Japanese but to listen to official, that is to say military, 
broadcasts. Such was the need, however, for war news, information on essential 
services, and, after 1944, for air-raid warnings, that the number of licensed 
receivers increased. The figure rose from 6,600,000 in 1941 to 7,000,000 in 
1942, 7,360,000 in 1943 and 7,470,000 in 1944. However, as a result of air-raid 
damage, evacuation, and so on, it had fallen to 5,700,000 by the time of the 
unconditional surrender in 1945. 

The Emperor’s armistice message at noon on the 15th of August 1945 
was the last of the wartime broadcasts. The air-raid reports and the warning 
sirens which had sounded day and night finally ceased. 


THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF BROADCASTING 


Unlike the prewar N.H.K. monopoly, the present broadcasting setup in 
Japan now includes commercial broadcasting. This co-existence of national 
and commercial broadcasting is rather uncommon in the world. 

In September, 1945, broadcasting was put under the control of the Allied 
Occupation forces. Allied Occupation policy was aimed at eradicating ultra- 
nationalism and militarism and at guaranteeing, through democracy, freedom 
and truth. In line with this policy, the Occupation authorities were anxious 
to promote the democratization of broadcasting. Under the “Directive on 
Freedom of Discussion and Freedom of the Press” issued by G.H.Q. on September 
10, 1945, newspapers and radio were directed to observe the truth and a hail 
of further directives and memoranda followed which invalidated all laws 
limiting free discussion. 

The following December, G.H.Q. issued a memorandum on reorganiza- 
tion of the Japan Broadcasting Corporation. Basically, it called for the aboli- 
tion of government control and the determination of broadcasting policy by a 
board of governors selected by a committee representing all sections of society. 

At the time of the first Yoshida Government, labor movements became 
very active. A strike of the broadcasting workers union interrupted regular 
broadcasting for twenty days—the first such occurrence in the history of Japa- 
nese broadcasting. 

Changes associated with the democratization of broadcasting did not stop 
with organizational matters, but went right through programming, content and 
production. Postwar radio made a complete volte-face and the basis of pre- 
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sent Japanese broadcasting was laid by the introduction of American-style radio 
under the guidance of G.H.Q.’s Civil Information and Education Section. 

The most noticeable feature of postwar broadcasting has been the in- 
troduction of blanket coverage. The radio, that is to say, is available all day 
every day whenever the listener cares to switch on. The second change has 
been the introduction of the quarter-hour system. 

With the development of television, radio is widening its programs to 
make the most of its own special characteristics, and disc jockey, magazine- 
type programs are becoming more numerous. From the point of view of 
content, the most important postwar development has been the direct in- 
clusion of the voice of the people. Programs like “What We Say” and “The 
Man in the Street” make the most of radio’s capabilities as a forum for dis- 
cussion, and reflec: postwar freedom of speech. Whereas, before the war, the 
voice of the people was rarely heard, now housewives and even children ex- 
press their own opinions freely, a characteristic deserving special mention. 
“The Man in the Street,” based on an American prototype, was abandoned 
as a radio feature a few years after its inception, but the same form of program 
is widely used on radio and television for comment on important news and 
events. 

A second feature of postwar broadcasting is the emphasis given to dis- 
cussion of political questions. Before the war the broadcasting of critical 
political comment was forbidden and only government political broadcasts were 
given. Since the war, however, debates on politics and matters of public 
interest have become very lively. Such programs as “Forum of the Air,” 
“Parliamentary Debates” and “Round-Table Discussions” by bringing together 
conflicting opinions and accustoming listeners to a critical attitude, promote 
the formation of independent judgments. Through these broadcasts, political 
and social problems are thrown into perspective and listeners are provided 
with material with which to make their own decisions. Political speeches are 
now broadcast at every election. Broadcasts of parliamentary proceedings such 
as are now given were undreamed of before the war. Detailed press, radio 
and television coverage of last year’s Security Treaty question, for example, 
greatly raised the national political consciousness. 

The third postwar feature has been the introduction of audience par- 
ticipation programs. The “Amateur Hour” originated by N.H.K. has spread 
so far as to include Hawaii, and fourteen national amateur concours have been 
held. Of the quiz-type programs adopted wholesale from America, “Twenty 
Questions” has dropped out, but “Information Please” is still popular. Others, 
like “Music Quiz” and “Who am I?” have been adapted or created later, and 
commercial broadcasting, since its introduction in 1951, has produced a con- 
siderable number. The period following 1951 was, in fact, known as the 
“Quiz Age,” although the rage now seems to have subsided. Television quiz 
programs were once criticized as stimulating the gambling spirit, but their 
feeling of listener participation gives them wide popularity. Since 1951 serious 
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dramas and melodramas have also enjoyed a vogue. The development of 
sound and production techniques has opened up new fields. Musicals, too, 
as a result of American influence, have become popular on television, but this 
form has yet to become firmly established. Entries in the Italia Prize in the 
various fields of radio drama and music have since 1956 won a number of 
awards, including a Grand Prix. 

In 1951, commercial broadcasting appeared on the scene under a new 
broadcasting law framed the previous year under G.H.Q. direction. Japanese 
broadcasting thus came to include both the national N.H.K. service on the 
lines of the British B.B.C. and commercial stations on the American pattern. 
In the ten years since it was introduced, commercial enterprise has developed 
smoothly, and in 1960 there were 42 companies with 109 stations. 

In 1952, international broadcasting was resumed by N.H.K. and in 1961 
overseas broadcasts are beamed in 17 directions. In 1957 an experimental 
F.M. station was set up in Tokyo. N.H.K.’s school broadcasts, with a history 
of 25 years of progress since their inception in 1940 can by now be ranked, in 
respect of programs and rate of utilization, among the most flourishing in the 
world. In fact, a great variety of programs are produced to cater for the 
demands of all classes of society. In the variety of audiences catered for and 
types of programs provided, reflecting the composition of Japanese culture, 
this must surely be the most diversified radio service in the world. 

Meanwhile, the number of licensed receivers continues to rise. From 
12,500,000 in 1955 it rose to 14,600,000 in 1959, a figure representing over 80 
per cent of all Japanese households. 

By 1953 Japanese radio had more or less reached its present form. After 
that, the development of television became the main question, and it became 
essential to exploit the special characteristics of both radio and television so 
that they could make a co-ordinated contribution to broadcasting. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TELEVISION 


Although research on television had started before the war, it was dis- 
continued during the war and resumed in 1946. The first telecast was made 
in February 1953 by N.H.K. In August of the same year the Nippon Tele- 
vision Network began telecasting as a commercial station. 

As television got under way, six companies, including N.H.K., applied 
for licenses and there was fierce competition. There was a good deal of argu- 
ment about the form in which T.V. should be introduced, and on the technical 
specifications and wave lengths to be adopted. In February, 1952, the Frequen- 
cies Control Committee announced that broadcasting should be in the 6 
megacycle band, and in the following August it was decided that rather than 
establish a government monopoly, N.H.K. and private commercial television 
should exist side by side. 

In 1959 educational television was started on an organized basis. In 
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1961 N.H.K.’s education television service operated ten stations in addition to 
the sixty stations of its general network. These seventy stations cover 80% of 
the country. The number of licensed television receivers has passed the 7- 
million mark, putting Japan in this respect third in the world after the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In February, 1961, there were 43 commercial 
television companies with 51 stations. 

The latest development has been toward color television. N.H.K. 
television began experimental color telecasts in 1958. In 1960 both N.HLK. 
and commercial companies began regular color telecasts. 

Television is now the star of modern mass communication and we can 
look forward to a television age. The days when radio and television competed 
are now over and each medium is finding its proper role in the life of Japan. 

A good variety of television programs is produced, covering the fields 
of entertainment, information, culture and education. ‘Transmission is not, 
however, continuous, but consists of morning, midday and evening programs. 
Telecasts of sport enjoy wide popularity through their direct on-the-spot ap- 
peal. T.V. has effected a change in radio listening habits. Radio has become 
personalized, and is listened to in the car or in bed as an accompaniment to 
daily life. In Japan, as in other countries, the television set has taken over 
in the living room. 

The influence of the powerful cultural medium of television on Japa- 
nese life has been very great. The preponderance of provocative popular 
songs and shows has caused some concern among intellectuals. In particular 
the influence on children of scenes of violence in American “Westerns,” Japa- 
nese historical plays, thrillers and mysteries has been subject to much discussion. 
With this in mind, N.H.K. T.V. has eliminated violence from its programs 
since 1960. This step has, naturally enough, been acclaimed by intellectuals, 
educators and parents. At present, however, in the Tokyo area alone, 16 
American “Westerns” are shown by the commercial stations. 
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The Age of Weeklies 


Miyata Shimpachiro 


VERY week twelve million copies of weekly magazines are produced in 
E Japan. About one-half are sold in Tokyo and its surrounding districts, 
the rest in other parts of Japan. From Thursday afternoon—when the 
leading weeklies are published—on into Sunday, it would be safe to say that 
one person in every three in Tokyo’s commuter trains carries a copy of one 
of them. Costing the equivalent of a pack of cigarettes, they can be bought, 
read and thrown away with a minimum of effort. 

In this column three years ago (Vol. V, No. 3) the literary critic Nakano 
Yoshio predicted an era of weeklies. They would proliferate, he said, like 
mushrooms, and the following year would see uncontrolled competition. The 
strife might continue into the year after that, but many of them would end 
by cutting each other’s throats, leaving about ten survivors. The situation 
has turned out much as he predicted. The one point where his forecast went 
somewhat wrong was in the unexpectedly large purchasing power of the read- 
ers, and in the large number of weeklies which have survived till today and 
seem likely to go on surviving. Backed up by national prosperity, weeklies as 
a whole have prospered more than he foresaw, and the boom is still continuing. 


In 1957 there were twenty-three different weeklies. In 1958 this had 
increased to forty, and in 1959 to fifty. Since then a considerable number have 
suspended or started publication, but the over-all figure has remained stable 
at around fifty. The total circulation of weeklies in 1958 accounted for 41 
per cent of all magazines, but this figure had increased to 52 per cent in 1959 
and 57 per cent in 1960, showing how completely the weeklies have succeeded 
in snatching the lead in the magazine world from the monthlies. The follow- 
ing table shows trends in the publishing of magazines during the past three 
years: 
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Year Total Magazine Output Weeklies Monthlies, etc. Returns 
(million copies) 


1958 788 323 (4196) 465 (5996) 20.2% 
1959 986 520 (529%) 466 (489%) 2196 
1960 1,088 525 (5796) 463 (4396) 2206 


As this table shows, monthlies and other nonweekly magazines have 
made few gains, or may actually have lost ground, since 1958, while annual 
sales of weeklies have increased by the astonishing rates of 197 million copies 
(60% of the previous year) and 105 million copies (20% of the previous year) 
in 1959 and 1960 respectively. This year, too, an increase of about 10%, is 
expected. 

A point that should be noted here is that, unlike in the West, books 
and magazines in Japan are sold by consignment sale. The number of copies 
put out cannot thus be looked on as the number sold, since copies left unsold 
in bookstores and on station bookstalls go back to the publishers, for whom 
they represent a loss. No one outside the particular publishing house knows 
precisely how many copies of any one book or magazine are returned and 
publishers are naturally reluctant to make figures known. Even so, the lead- 
ing agents responsible for handling large quantities of books and magazines 
have a good rough idea of the figures of returns. These figures, of course, are 
a matter of life and death to the publishers; returns of from ten to twenty 
per cent are generally regarded as healthy and returns of over twenty-five per 
cent as unhealthy, while something is seriously wrong if they go over thirty 
per cent. 

The proportion of returns for all magazines put together, as shown in 
the table, was at its lowest, 20.2%, in 1958. Since then it has gradually been 
increasing. This trend, which can hardly be called a healthy one, can be 
attributed, in view of the sharp increase in the number of copies of weeklies 
published, to excessive competition. 


Among the fifty different weeklies are some which, despite the word 
“weekly” on their covers, are published in alternate weeks, or twice a month, 
or at irregular intervals. Apart from these, there are in practice thirty-eight 
magazines which publish regularly every week. The names of the “best ten,” 
in order of circulation figures, are as follows; the figure in brackets is the year 
in which the magazine commenced publication: 

(1) Shtikan Asahi (1922); (2) Sunday Mainichi (1922); (3) Shtikan Heibon 
(1959); (4) Shtikan Shinchd (1956); (5) Shuikan Bunshun (1959); (6) Shiikan 
Josei Jishin (1958); (7) Shiikan Yomiuri (1952); (8) Shiikan My6j6 (1958); (9) 
Shitkan Sankei (1952); (10) Shitkan Jitsuwa (1958). 

Circulation ranges from 1,200,000 for the Shiikan Asahi to an estimated 
500,000 for the Shiikan Jitsuwa. All the first four are estimated to sell over a 
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million copies. The first two, the Shiikan Asahi and Sunday Mainichi, both 
issued special numbers in spring this year to celebrate forty years of publica- 
tion. Published by the Asahi Shimbun and the Mainichi Shimbun respectively, 
they were the pioneers of weekly journalism in Japan. The rest all began 
publication after the war: two in 1952, one in 1956, three in 1958 and two 
in 1959. The oldest of the postwar group, the Shiikan Yomiuri and the Shiikan 
Sankei (1952) are also published by well-known newspaper companies, the 
Yomiuri Shimbun-sha and the Sangyé Keizai Shimbun-sha. 

For a long period dating from prewar times, the raison d’étre of the 
weeklies was their fresh interpretations of the news and their timely reviews, 
and it was considered that this was only possible for a major newspaper com- 
pany with a large editorial staff, facilities for speedy printing and a nation- 
wide distribution network. It was certainly thanks to the powerful organiza- 
tion of the newspaper companies that, when the two leading weeklies got off 
to a fresh start in the rapidly changing society of postwar Japan, they were 
both able to recover so swiftly from a circulation which had dropped to only 
about 100,000. However, the fact must not be overlooked that this recovery 
was also helped by the reconstruction of Japanese society as a whole and by 
the emergence of a new class of readers. 

The editors of these two weeklies introduced a whole succession of new 
ideas. Comment on current affairs was extended from politics, economics and 
education to cover everyday happenings in society, popular literature, movies, 
the theater, music, fashion and popular amusements, while news comment was 
rewritten in an easier, more interesting style chan in the newspapers. Every 
week, too, the reader was presented with some new topic of interest; it might 
be some event that the newspapers had overlooked, or something that they had 
not had the space to present in detail, or some event that in the press had been 
reported piecemeal over a period of time, and with the over-all aspect of which 
most readers were therefore unfamiliar. Comment and reviews alike were aimed 
at being read with enjoyment not only by intellectuals but by laborers, women 
office workers and shop assistants too. Besides this, the editors included 
at least two serial stories aimed at audiences from 16 to 60—to make sure the 
reader would want to buy next week’s copy—plus cartoons, photographs and 
other light features. 

The Shiikan Yomiuri and Shiikan Sankei successfully adopted, just as 
it stood, the pattern which the Shiikan Asahi and Sunday Mainichi had worked 
out together in fruitful competition—though always with the Asahi in the 
lead. The year 1952 that saw their appearance was also an auspicious one 
for Japan as a whole. The coming into effect of the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty brought economic stability and complete freedom of speech, and 
gradually the shift began from a controlled to a free economy. 

With the improvement in the newsprint and printing situation and the 
increase in the public’s purchasing power, things began to look up in the 
publishing world, and in 1956 Shinchésha, one of Japan’s leading publishing 
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houses, embarked on the publication of its own weekly. At the time, this was 
looked on as a very great risk. The publishers, however, were wise enough to 
know what the public wanted. Instead of trying foolishly to compete in the 
news field with the existing weeklies put out by the newspaper companies, they 
offered a large number of light features and popular stories. Instead of news, 
the weekly gave gossip; instead of comment, scandal; and its main attractions 
were serials by several popular writers of the day. This approach set the 
pattern for a new, lighter type of weekly. Thanks to the Shinchdsha’s success, 
many other publishing companies realized that it was not necessary to be a 
newspaper company in order to put out a weekly, and all the leading com- 
panies that had so far been putting out monthlies started drawing up plans 
for weeklies as well. The risks were great, but so were the possible profits, 
since the low price (¥30 or ¥40) at which weeklies sell is offset by their large 
circulation and the fact that they appear fifty-two times a year. In this way, 
1956 saw the beginning of the “weeklies boom.” 

The third and eighth on the “best ten” list given above—the Heibon 
and My6j6—deal primarily with the worlds of movies and jazz, and are aimed 
at teenagers of both sexes, Josei Jishin (“Women’s Own”), sixth on the list, is 
a magazine for young women. Number ten, Jitsuwa, is a sensational “true 
story” weekly. Number five, Bunshun, is put out by the Bungei Shunjiisha, an 
influential publishing house like the Shinchdsha. 


The proliferance of weeklies and the fierce competition have led to 
excessively sensational articles and sexy stories. This has given rise to some 
public criticism, but the spirit in which the general public reads its weeklies, 
including those just mentioned, is probably best summed up in a letter to a 
leading newspaper from a Tokyo housewife of thirty-two. Here is part of 
what she says: 

“The cover and the gravure plates are attractive, interesting and even 
instructive. The articles are like a department store with something for 
everybody—serious articles, world affairs, comment on events of social interest, 
stories, essays, book reviews, sport, entertainment, readers’ views. The attrac- 
tion of a department store is that it is arranged so that one can get just what 
one wants to suit one’s purse. The goods range from the genuine quality 
article to cheap bargain goods. Weeklies are the same—they have good- and 
bad-quality things, and the reader can take his pick. We don’t read weeklies 
for all the stuffy reasons the professors and critics say we do.” 

A majority of readers almost certainly buy and read their weeklies in 
the same spirit as this housewife. And the majority outlook is generally sound. 
It chooses the food that suits its taste, the entertainments and reading matter 
that best match the tempo of its daily life and its emotional rhythms. The 
cause of the decline in the monthlies and the popularity of the weeklies is the 
public’s preference for something that can be read without too much effort. 
This springs, one suspects, from the change in the tempo of Japanese life since 
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the war, and in particular from the speed-up in life in Tokyo and the other 


big cities. 


If it is in fact so, then nothing short of something which will 


again upset the tempo of life here is likely to interrupt the boom in weekly 


magazines. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JAPAN SUBDUED: 
the Pacific. 
By Herbert Feis 


The Atomic Bomb and the End of the War in 


Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1961. vi, 199 pp. $4.00 


S his title indicates, Mr. Feis’s book 
A starts from the spring of 1945, when 
Germany's surrender had left Japan as the 
Allies’ sole remaining enemy, and traces the 
course of history through the dropping of 
the atomic bomb and the Soviet entry into 
the war up to the unconditional surrender 
to which Japan was so swiftly brought in 
her turn. In dealing with this fateful period, 
already of course of extraordinary interest 
to the Japanese reader, the author makes 
such exhaustive use of all available historical 
sources and re-creates the outlines of the 
events of those days so vividly that the book 
inescapably grips one’s attention from start 
to finish. 

The main problem facing America and 
the other Allies at the time was how to end 
the war in the Pacific as surely and as 
quickly as possible. According to the author, 
three methods of achieving this aim were 
being considered. The first was to batter 
Japan's war potential from the air, sea and 
land till it was incapable any longer of con- 
tinuing the struggle; this would lead ulti- 


mately to the invasion of the home islands. 
Since Japan’s military might and the produc- 
tion means to support it were already almost 
completely destroyed, the basic obstacles in 
the way of operations against the home 
islands had already been removed. Despite 
this, however, the Japanese military had 
still not lost their spirit of defiance, nor— 
as experience in the fighting on Okinawa 
showed—was the threat of the suicide planes 
to be ignored lightly. In fact, the Japanese 
military even hoped, by drawing U-S. forces 
to the shores of Japan in a final struggle, 
to inflict on them such heavy losses that 
Japan would be able to end the war on 
terms more favorable to herself than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The second method, less certain than 
the first, was to explore the possibility of 
making the Japanese Government agree to 
surrender, this side of total destruction, by 
giving it certain guarantees concerning the 
treatment of Japan after surrender. In 
particular, Joseph Grew, former ambassador 
to Japan and acting Secretary of State at 
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the time, stressed that, though suppressed 
by the power of the fanatical military, there 
were in Japan, just as in the countries of 
the West, many leaders who were amenable 
to reason. He frequently urged on President 
Truman the possibility of effecting an early 
peace by getting at these men. The condi- 
tion for getting them to agree to surrender 
would be to suggest in explicit fashion that in 
the event of an occupation Japan’s imperial 
institutions would be left untouched. Mr. 
Feis, in his analysis of the composition and 
nature of the Suzuki Kantaré Government 
and the war leadership of the day, decides 
that by this time the Emperor himself and 
all Japanese leaders excluding a fanatical 
minority led by Army Minister Anan looked 
on defeat as inevitable and were strongly 
disposed to accept the necessity of an early 
end to the war. This judgment is probably 
correct; events within Japan herself were 
preparing her to respond to such overtures. 
Unfortunately, however, Japan was com- 
pletely ignorant concerning ways of convey- 
ing such underlying intentions to the Allies. 
As the author points out, “the reliance on 
the good will of the Soviet Union up to the 
end was one of the crucial causes of ultimate 
tragedy.” In looking to the Soviet Union 
as a mediator, Japan was extraordinarily 
optimistic—so much so, that even when, on 
April 5, the Soviet Union gave notice of its 
wish to terminate the Neutrality Pact with 
Japan, it considered that the pact would 
remain effective, as originally Agreed, for 
one year after this notice of termination. 
There were, of course, all kinds of 
objections to this second method inside 
America. Some were apprehensive lest to 
allow the Emperor system to survive should 
leave room for a resurgence of militarism 
at some future date. Others criticized the 
idea on the grounds that whatever the reason 
it was unjust and illogical to make an ex- 
ception of the Emperor alone while attempt- 
ing to punish and get rid of all the other 
aggressive elements with responsibility for 
thrusting war on the Japanese people. The 
method was also considered to carry only 
vague prospects of success. On the question 
of what to say to the Japanese and when 
to say it, some considered that it would be 
ineffective unless it were backed up with 


the new destructive power of the atomic 
bomb, so that the Japanese could be warned 
that should they refuse to listen they would 
draw complete destruction on their heads. 

The third and most secret method was, 
of course, to use the bomb to give such a 
severe shock to the fanatics that, in con- 
junction with the Soviet Union's entry into 
the war, it would drive them to instant 
surrender. This proposal implied from the 
outset a strategic use of the bomb, since no 
plan of any kind existed to use the bomb 
tactically in support of landings in an assault 
on the main islands of Japan. Even assum- 
ing the bomb was to be used for this purpose, 
however, much consideration seems to have 
been given to the precise way it was to be 
used. “One group of scientists,” says the 
author, “urged that its destructive power 
should be displayed by dropping the bomb 
in some remote, uninhabited spot....with 
witnesses present,” but this was adjudged 
impractical, inefficient or risky, and aban- 
doned. Should the demonstration by any 
chance fail, it might have just the reverse 
effect of that intended, and public opinion 
and Congress would for certain be severely 
critical, Even if the demonstration was 
a success, the only visible effects of a detona- 
tion at an uninhabited spot would be “a 
shallow depression in the ground, emptiness 
where the drop-tower had stood, and the 
fusion of sand into glass where touched by 
the fireball,” and this might not prove effec- 
tive in ending the war quickly. 

It was also proposed that even if the 
bomb were dropped on an actual target in 
Japan, the selected target should be indicated 
first to the Japanese to give them time to 
evacuate or get clear. However, this too 
involved a grave doubt: “if the target 
was identified, would not the Japanese do 
their utmost to knock down the plane carry- 
ing the bomb? Even if they failed to do 
so, might not their attack cause the drop 
to go amiss? Was the Government justified 
in exposing the crew of the plane to an 
avoidable danger and risking the loss of the 
bomb?” This proposal, thus, was also dis- 
missed, 

So the bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and President Truman stated 
“We have used it against those who attacked 
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us without warning at Pearl Harbor, against 
those who have starved and beaten and ex- 
ecuted American prisoners of war, against 
those who have abandoned all pretense of 
obeying international laws of warfare. We 
have used it in order to shorten the agony 
of young Americans. We shall continue to 
use it until we completely destroy Japan's 
power to make war. Only a Japanese sur- 
render will stop us.” Among the factors 
here were, of course, “the impetus of the 
combat effort, the impulse to punish, the 
inclination to demonstrate how supreme was 
the new power,” yet the greatest justifica- 
tion offered for the use of this stupendous 
destructive power was the desire that “the 
agony of war might be ended most quickly 
and many lives be saved, a desire that was 
felt as a kind of imperative.” 

Nevertheless, the manner in which use 
of the bomb was justified and the question 
of whether or not it was essential to make 
Japan surrender are surely different things. 
Mr. Feis, in fact, states that it was not 
essential, and he quotes a passage from the 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey which says, 
“certainly prior to December 31 1945, and 
in all probability prior to November 1945, 
Japan would have surrendered even if the 
atomic bombs had not been dropped, even 
if Russia had not entered the war and even 
if no invasion had been planned or con- 
templated.” 


JAPAN 
By Sir Esler Dening 
London, Ernest Benn Limited, 1960. 263 pp. 


HE author was born in Japan and for 
some eighteen years between the wars 

was a British diplomat in Japan, Korea and 
Manchuria. As well as being thoroughly 
familiar with the Far Eastern situation be- 
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I believe Mr. Feis to be right here. 
For this same reason, there is a general 
tendency in Japan to support the view that 
the chief consideration behind the dropping 
of the atomic bomb on Japan at that time 
was the effect on the Soviet Union—a view 
expressed by, for example, the English Nobel 
Prize-winning physicist P. M. S. Blackett in 
his Military and Political Consequences of 
Atomic Energy (1949). I was particularly 
interested to know what Mr. Feis thought 
on this point, but he has almost nothing to 
say about the connection between the date 
of the Soviet Union’s entry into the war 
and that of the dropping of the atomic 
bomb. It remains true, nevertheless, that 
the two atomic explosions created a strong 
impression abroad that Japan’s surrender 
depended far more on American might than 
on the entry of the Soviet Union into the 
The U.S. gained the dominant posi- 
tion in Japan, the pivotal point of the Far 
East, and Japan was saved the tragic ex- 
perience of Germany in being partitioned by 
the occupying powers. Though the painful 
memory of personal experience of the atomic 
bomb cannot be obliterated, she was at least 
spared the misery of “two Japans.” While 
the moral issues at stake in the dropping of 
the atomic bomb are quite clear, its military 
and political consequences would seem to be 
susceptible of a rather different judgment. 


Watanabe Seiki 
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fore the Second Wor!d War he acted as 
Chief Political Adviser to the Supreme 
Commander, Southeast Asia during the war 
and, after the war, served as ambassadc= to 
Japan from 1952 to 1957. He is therefore 
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well qualified to speak about Japan both 
before and after the war. Had the author 
taken advantage of his retirement to write 
more freely in the form of reminiscences 
of the interesting period covered by his 
diplomatic career, he might have produced 
a more fascinating book. One would like 
to hope that he will write a book of this 
type in the near future. 

This book, written for the “Nations of 
the Modern World” series, has had to in- 
clude everything about Japan in one volume. 
Historically it covers a period beginning 
with the origins of the Japanese people and 
ending with the political system of the new 
postwar Japan (Chapters I-IX). In Chap- 
ters X to XV, “Aspects of Modern Japan,” 
it covers the whole range of the economy, 
population, labor, social system, education 
and the arts. The final section, “Japan in 
the Modern World,” contains two chapters, 
“Japan’s Post-war International Relations” 
and “Japan’s Place in the Post-war World.” 
Since the author’s intention is to give the 
general reader some idea of Japan, such a 
broad coverage was no doubt necessary. It 
is nevertheless a pity that depth has thereby 
had to be sacrificed. 

The postwar political system, for ex- 
ample, to which no more than about fifteen 
pages are devoted, is treated in a summary 
fashion. From various statements scattered 
through the book, however, one gets the 
impression that the author has a good many 
misgivings about Japan’s future democracy. 
From behind the reserved style, these mis- 
givings keep showing through. On the pos- 
sibility of either leftist or rightist extremism 
gaining control in Japan, the author writes, 
“It would be wrong to conclude that either 
constitutes a serious threat for the present, 
or would be likely to do so except in con- 
ditions of acute distress and hardship which 
might overtake the Japanese nation in the 
event of a serious and prolonged economic 
depression.” This disclaimer is nevertheless 
followed by the following uneasy qualifica- 
tion: “It is true that the Japanese people 
were accustomed to authoritarian rule 
throughout their history until the post-war 
period; they might therefore be expected to 
accept it again more readily than nations 
with a more liberal tradition” (p. 114). The 
author is far from alone among foreign 
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observers in pointing out that democracy. is 
a newcomer to Japan, and that it is still an 
open question whether it is there to stay or 
not. His conclusion that “For the present, 
it is too early to state categorically that 
Japan is safe for democracy” is perhaps 
natural enough from the British point of 
view. From the point of view of a Japanese 
reader, however, one would have liked the 
author, who has after all seen postwar 
Japan at firsthand, to have made a little 
more mention of the continuous efforts being 
made by Japanese to nurture democracy. 

Although most of the book tends to run 
on in an expository style, the author’s views 
are presented clearly enough in the last two 
chapters. In the chapter on “Japan’s Post- 
war International Relations,” he draws on 
his special competence as a diplomat to 
offer some advice on Japanese foreign policy. 
The section on Japan’s relations with Main- 
land China contains some remarks worth 
listening to. Referring to prewar thinking 
on the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, he points out that Japan’s dream of 
leadership of Asia has still not quite faded. 
Touching on Japan’s attempts to form a 
bridge between East and West he writes, 
“There is nothing very concrete in these 
ideas, nor is there any evidence that they 
appeal to the nations of Asia” (p. 221). These 
are telling criticisms of Japanese foreign 
policy. 

The last chapter, “Japan’s Place in the 
Post-war World,” approaches wider prob- 
lems, and contains a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the Japanese national character 
and the position of Japan. On her habit 
of erecting a barrier against the outside 
world, inability to speak foreign languages, 
the problem of nationalism, thinking on 
national defense, relations with neighboring 
countries like China, the Soviet Union and 
Korea, the author writes very vividly. By 
expanding this last chapter and including 
numerous episodes, a rather more interest- 
ing book might be written. 


Shimada Tatsumi 
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JAPANESE LIFE AND CHARACTER IN SENRYU 


By R. H. Blyth 


Tokyo, The Hokuseido Press, 1960. 630 pp., 17 plates. ¥ 2,000 


UT of a rhythm of 5 and 7 syllables, 
O the Japanese, since earliest times, have 
devised several ingenious poetic forms. The 
oldest and most widely accepted form was 
the tanka with 31 syllables, divided into a 
kami-no-ku of 5-7-5 syllables and a shimo- 
no-ku of 7-7. The haiku, which developed 
in the 17th century, is another independent 
poetic form, of 5-7-5 syllables, corresponding 
to the kami-no-ku alone of the tanka. The 
senryu came into vogue in the 18th century 
and may be said, at least in its first stage, 
to be a combination of these two forms. 

The founder of senryu was Karai Ha- 
chiemon (1718-90), a master of tanka in Edo 
whose pen-name was Senryu. He composed a 
number of shimo-no-ku of 7-7 syllables and 
invited public contribution of kami-no-ku. 
In 1765 he had collected enough interesting 
poems to publish a volume of kami-no-ku 
alone. These poems followed the rule of 
17 syllables, but disregarded the other rigid 
rules of haiku and were much freer in 
spirit, with a good deal of humor and satire. 
They were called “haiku-like” or “haiku- 
styled” and later, taking over the pen-name 
of the compiler, came to be known as senryu. 

How the author of the present work 
came to be attracted to senryu is told in the 
Preface. He began with an inborn animism, 
then by a fortunate chance he came across 
first the Way of Haiku, then Zen, and finally 
the Way of Senryu. Senryu, he considers, is 
an understanding of all things by laughing 
or smiling at them, and adds, “It is strange 
that animism, vegetarianism, haiku, Zen, and 
senryu should blend so easily and comfort- 
ably, and there seems to be something oddly 
right too about their chronological order.” 

It is fortunate that the author came to 
senryu in this roundabout way, for he was 
in need of all possible experience in order 
to understand this peculiar type of poetry. 
Beside Buddhism, Zen, and a long aesthetic 
tradition, he had to get well acquainted 
with minor details of the Japanese daily life 
and with all possible kinds of human re- 
lationships. 


At the sound of footsteps, 
The shadow 

Divides into two 
needs no explanation, but 

Sent away, she first 

Tied up everything 
is a typical senryu, full of pathos and humor, 
but its significance is difficult for Western 
readers to understand. The wife is being 
“divorced” by her family, but before she 
leaves, she puts everything in order and 
goes away quietly. 

The present work is divided into four 
parts. The author gives a chronological 
survey of senryu from the Genroku Era 
(1688-1708) to the present. The second part 
consists of a classification of senryu by sub- 
ject matter—Psychology, Women, Professions, 
Domestic and Daily Life, Buddhism, Philo- 
sophy of Senryu, and many others. Then 
follows a section “A Year of Senryu,” giving 
interesting examples related to each event 
and occasion of the four seasons. Finally, 
there is a chapter on “Two Meiji Senryu 
Poets,” who tried to modernize this poetic 
form by bringing in psychological insight, 
wit and lightness. 

Senryu in its pioneer days had much of 
the poetic quality of haiku, but as it be- 
came more popular both the composers of 
verses and the selectors became more s0- 
phisticated and turned to flippant cynicism. 
After the mid-19th century, the latter were 
so eager to flatter and amuse their readers 
that most of the senryu degenerated into 
light verse without poetry. The author also 
points out the appearance of many bur- 
lesques of well-known old poems. For ex- 
ample, 

From Saigyo’s sneeze 
A poem was made 
About the snipe 
is a parody of a famous poem of Priest 
Saigyo, 
Even the mind of the mindless one 
Feels grief, when the snipe wings up 
From the marsh in the autumn evening. 
Che senryu is humorous, and past efforts 
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to explain or translate it have not been 
much of a success. Its humor should not 
be taken seriously, for it is a jest and has 
no value or moral. Senryu often defies 
analysis or translation. As the author points 
out in the Preface, there have been two 
attempts, and some of the translations are 
good, but many are quite incomprehensible. 
The present author, however, was brave 
enough to undertake this stupendous work, 
and did it superbly. Of course, he had the 
benefit of an excellent background and pre- 
paration for the task; he had already pub- 
lished many volumes on haiku, Zen and Zen 
classics, as well as a work entitled Oriental 
Humor. 

In the present work, the author had 
a definite aim: to discover Japanese life and 
character in senryu. Both his selection and 
translation are excellent, and his interpreta- 
tion of each poem is so apt that even to 
the Japanese it is enlightening. For ex- 
ample, 

The old chap 
Still has a mind 
To go North rather than West 

would puzzle most young Japanese. The 


JAPANESE INN 
By Oliver Statler 


New York, Random House, 1960. 65 pp. $6.50 


HE author states clearly at the beginning 

of the postscript to this book that 
“Okitsu. is a rcal town and the Minaguchi- 
ya is a real inn.” He goes on to say, “The 
account of the inn’s founding conforms to 
family legend, but most of the links with 
historical personalities, all of whom I have 
tried to present faithfully, are my own in- 
vention. This is true up until the time of 
Prince Saionji. Saionji’s relationship to the 
inn is given as it was.” In spite of this 
clear statement, there are many foreigners 
who, on reading the work, seem to doubt 


author's comment “‘West’ is the Western 
Paradise of Amida; ‘North’ is the Yoshiwara 
(licensed quarter) in the north of Edo,” is 
needed for him to understand this senryu. 
The author is right when he says that one 
excellent way to understand the basic 
characteristics of a nation would be to 
study untranslatable words. To quote the 
author again, “When we are dealing with 
any two languages, but especially with those 
so different as Japanese and English, it is 
obvious that we must somehow or other try 
to get back to the original experience, and 
express this with as little addition, as little 
translation-coloring as possible.” He sug- 
gests that a word for word, literal transla- 
tion is the best possible under the circum- 
stances, though such a translation makes 
demands on the reader’s imagination. This 
is what he has done, and successfully too. 

In short, this is an admirable work, and 
plates are well chosen to illustrate the life 
and manners of the common people during 
the last three hundred years. 


Sakanishi Shio 


the actual existence of such a fantastic inn 
as the Minaguchi-ya. This only proves how 
entertaining and absorbing the book is. 
In general, books on Japan written by 
Westerners can, at the most, arouse in the 
Japanese people only the superficial interest 
aroused by a picture of ourselves “as others 
see us.” But this book is different. It is 
genuinely interesting reading even for the 
Japanese people. The author has not only 
done thoroughgoing research into the histori- 
cal background of all the material involved, 
but also shows an adequate grasp of the 
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facts to be included in the book. The story 
centers around the life of the Mochizuki 
family which has lived for twenty genera- 
tions, over a period of some four hundred 
years, in this town of Okitsu, an important 
point on the Tékaidé. The historical per- 
spective is developed dramatically and the 
customs and mores of each different age are 
presented here like an animated illustration 
through the fresh and sharp eyes of a 
Westerner. Even the modern Japanese 
reader who may think that he knows all 
about the customs along the Tékaid6é area 
will find the book of absorbing interest. 

The presentation is no. merely the 
fictionalized creation of a writer. The 
author, Mr. Statler, came to Japan directly 
after the War in 1947, and for eight years 
up to 1954 stayed in Japan as budget director 
for quartermaster activities of SCAP. It was 
in this capacity that he had very close con- 
tact with the Minaguchi-ya, which at the 
time was taken over for Occupational use. 
Later, from 1956 to 1958, he worked with 
the Asahi Evening News as art critic, during 
which time he showed a deep insight into 
and understanding of Japanese wood-block 
prints. Altogether, the author's stay in 
Japan amounted to eleven years and his 
visits to the Minaguchi-ya were long and fre- 
quent. His contacts during this time were 
not limited to the Mochizuki family. In 
search of historical material he went to the 
Okitsu town office, the local assemb!; hall, 
the shrines and temples, and any other plac 
where he thought he might be able ts dig 
out some historical fact. He worked w dis- 
cover the tiniest detail in the historical 
background of the Minaguchi-ya as well as 
the general social background of each age 
and the lives of the feudal lords, samurai, 
commoners (farmers, artisans and merchants), 
travelers, and any other possible person who 
might be worth introducing in the book. 
This reviewer recently had several oppor- 
tunities to talk with Mr. Mochizuki Hanjuré, 
the present and twentieth in line of masters 
of the Minaguchi-ya, and his family. They 


all agreed that Mr. Statler had uncovered, 
through untiring research work, very many 
historical facts that they themselves had 
never known. 

This Mr. Mochizuki Hanjuré is no mere 
innkeeper. As is told in detail in the book, 
he served over a long period as secretary to 
Baron Harada Kumao, general secretary to 
the famous Prince Saionji Kimmochi (1849- 
1940), the last of the elder statesmen who 
served through the Taishé and Showa eras 
This direct relationship is the reason why 
the author can say that “Saionji’s relation- 
ship to the inn is given as it was.” 

The author says himself, “My story of 
the Minaguchi-ya is in part fiction, but my 
affection for the inn and its family is very 
real.” This story is a lyrical presentation 
of his nostalgia for the inn; it is an illus- 
trated historical study; it is in itself a great 
romance. This may be fiction, but every- 
thing is there in reality too. In fact, the 
historical facts set forth in this book may 
be even more accurate than those in ordinary 
books. 

The author also seems to have a deep 
understanding of Japanese wood-block 
prints. For illustrations he does not use 
photographs but reprints of wood-block 
prints, both well known and unknown. His 
selection here is again brilliantly apposite, 
indicating an eye for ukiyo-e far more re- 
fined than the layman’s. The cut at the 
beginning of each chapter is a family crest 
appropriate in describing that age—another 
mark of the care that has been taken in 
preparing this book. At the beginning of 
each chapter the major personalities to ap- 
pear therein are listed for the benefit of 
readers who are not too familiar with the 
history of those days. Since many years of 
devoted work have gone into the prepara- 
tion of this book, it is a great satisfaction 
for the reader to be able to find in every 
page small manifestations of the author's 
love for the book. 


Fukuoka Seiichi 
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CHRONOLOGY 


March-May, 1961 


The Supreme Court reprimands Tokyo District Court Judge Iimori Shigeto 
for a Feb. 24 press statement giving his personal opinion that rightist ter- 
rorism was the result of leftist violence and demonstrations. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party, the Japan Medical Association and the Japan 
Dental Association agree in principle to raise the per-unit fee for medical 
and dental treatment from July, and the JMA and JDA suspend moves to 
carry out mass resignations from the national health insurance program. 


The Government announces that open-account exports to South Korea will 
be placed under a license system from Mar. 6 


The Lower House approves the ¥1,952,776 million fiscal 1961 budget in an 
all-night session. 

Foreign Minister Kosaka Zentaré tells the Upper House Budget Committee 
the Government will pay its full share ($530,330) in the cost of maintaining 
U.N. forces in the Congo. 

The Government announces that Prime Minister Ikeda will begin a three- 
day visit in Washington on June 20. 

A 12-member economic group returns from Communist China. 

World Bank Vice-President J. Burke Knapp arrives in Tokyo for talks on 
the development of underdeveloped countries. 

Former King Leopold III of Belgium arrives for a 10-day private visit. 

Kawakami Jétaré is elected chairman of the Japan Socialist Party, and Eda 
Saburé is elected secretary-general, by the Socialist Party convention in Tokyo. 

Forty-nine of the 54 unions of the All-Japan Red Cross Workers’ Federation 
call strikes to press for a Y5,000 wage hike. 

Japan and Laos extend for a year their agreement on economic and technical 
cooperation, which expired on Jan. 24. 

U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II leaves Yokohama for the US. en 
route to his new post as Ambassador to Belgium. 

The U.S. Government asks Japan for agreement to the appointment of 
Prof. Edwin O. Reischauer of Harvard University as the new U.S. Ambassador 
to Japan. (On Mar. 14, Japan gives its agreement.) 

The Government decides to permit private individuals to import foreign 
cars for the first time since the end of the war. 

A four-member French economic mission arrives for a 20-day visit. 

The Tokyo District Procurator’s Office indicts Akao Bin, President of the 
Dai-Nippon Aikokuté (Greater Japan Patriotic Party), on suspicion of inciting 
the Shimanaka incident on Jan. 30. (Akao Bin is released on ¥100,000 bail 
on Mar. 20.) 

Japan and Afghanistan sign an agreement for a technical training center in 
Kabul for small enterprises. 

The Arabian Oil Co. of Tokyo reaches an agreement with two American 
companies and a U.S. syndicate for $43,500,000 in credits and loans to con- 
struct storage and operating facilities in Saudi Arabia. 

The Posts and Telecommunications Ministry disciplines 23 members of the 
All-Japan Postal Service Workers’ Union for violating the Public Service Law. 

Japan and the United Nations sign in Tokyo an agreement to establish 
an Asia and Far East Institute for Prevention of Crime. 
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Former French Premier Antoine Pinay arrives for a visit. 

February imports hit a postwar high of $449 million. 

Japan and Ceylon sign an agreement to establish a fishery training center 
in Ceylon. 

1,179 persons were killed in 150,919 traffic accidents in Tokyo in 1960. 

The Japan National Railways Corporation disciplines 91 employes for iilegal 
labor activities early this month. 

A preparatory committee, headed by former Prime Minister Yoshida, is inaugu- 
rated to arranged the welcome of former U.S. President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

The Posts and Telecommunications Ministry disciplines 1,450 employes in 
Tokyo for illegal slowdown activities on Mar. 18. 

E. P. Gulov, head of the Soviet State Oil Export Agency, arrives to sell 
crude oil and purchase tankers and steel pipes for a trans-Siberian oil pipeline. 

The Japan Telegraph and Telephone Corporation disciplines 7,958 employes 
for recent workshop rallies, the Posts and Telecommunications Ministry dis- 
ciplines 8,678 workers for their Mar. 18 rallies, and the Japan National Railways 
Corporation orders disciplinary action against 203 workers for their Mar. 15 
strike. 

The Tokyo District Court convicts the seven defendants in the Sunakawa 
case, charged with trespassing on the U.S. Tachikawa Air Base in July, 1957, 
in a retrial ordered by the Supreme Court. 

K6r6éi (Public Corporation and Government Enterprises Labor Relations 
Commission) submits an arbitration plan. (On Mar. 27, the Government 
reaffirms its acceptance. On Mar. 28 Kordékyé [National Council of Government 
Enterprise Workers Unions] accepts and calls off its Mar. 31 strike.) 

The three-day Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference opens in Tokyo with 91] 
writers from 27 countries attending. 

The Japan Red Cross Workers’ Union begins a 72-hour series of strikes. 

The Communist Chinese People’s International Trade Promotion Commis- 
sion names 14 more Japanese firms as “friendly” and acceptable to Communist 
China for trade. (On Mar. 28, five more firms are named.) 

japan and Nationalist China begin trade talks in Tokyo. 

An econoizic mission leaves for Australia, New Zealand and Southeast Asia. 

The Bank oi Japan Policy Board decides to lower commercial bank interest 
rates on deposits by 0.5 per cent and 0.3 per cent, effective April 1. 

A seven-member economic and trade mission leaves for the U.S. 

Dr. James B. Conant, former president of Harvard University, arrives for 
a visit at the invitation of the Japan Association of Democratic Education. 

The Cabinet approves the $3,991 million foreign exchange budget for the 
first half of fiscal 1961 (April-September). The new budget liberalizes the im- 
port of 880 more items, thus raising the percentage of freed items to 65 per cent. 

The Tokyo District Court sentences to death Motoyama Shigehisa, 32, for 
the kidnaping and killing of Ozeki Masaki, 7, in Tokyo in May, 1960. 

The Upper House approves the 1961 budget of ¥1,952,776 million. 

The first three-stage “Kappa 9L” rocket is successfully launched by the 
Tokyo University’s Research Institute to a height of 350 kilometers. 

The fourth meeting of the governors of six SEANZA central banks opens in 
Tokyo. 

Three officials of the U.S. Committee for Economic Development arrive to 
conduct a joint study of regional industrial development in Japan. 

Sir Frank McFarlane Burnett, winner of the 1960 Nobel Prize for medicine 
and professor of Melbourne University, arrives for a two-week visit. 


A five-member French parliamentary mission arrives for a two-week visit. 
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Japan and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland sign a trade agreement. 

National Railways passenger and freight rates increase by an average of 15 
per cent. 

Exports in fiscal 1960, on the basis of customs clearance, hit an all-time high 
of $4,117 million, and imports were also a record high of $4,661 million, leaving 
an adverse balance of $544 million. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank and the Industrial Bank of Japan sign a 
$25 million loan agreement. 

Japan obtains a $40 million loan from the U.S. Export-Import Bank to finance 
the purchase of U.S. raw cotton. 

Japan and the United States sign an agreement to raise tariffs on Japan’s 
import of soybeans and 10 other items, and to lower tariffs on 18 items, thus 
amending tariff concessions made under GATT Article 28. 

Japan and Hungary sign a one-year trade and payments agreement. 

Japan and Singapore sign a tax treaty. 

Berthold Beitz, chief executive of the West German stcel and engineering 
firm of Fried. Krupp, arrives for a 10-day business visit. 

The Stanford Center for Japanese Studies is inaugurated in Tokyo for 
American students. 

The 24-day 4th Osaka International Festival opens with the Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra performing the opening concert. 

Japan and the Philippines agree on the relaxation of conditions for Japan's 
loans under the 1956 economic cooperation and reparations agreements. 

The gross national product for the first half of fiscal 1960 (April-September, 
1960) was ¥6,165,100 million, a rise of 14.7 per cent (12.1 per cent after price 
adjustments) over the corresponding period in 1959. 

The 4th Tokyo International Trade Fair is opened with 28 countries parti- 
cipating. 

The 20-day Tokyo East-West Music Encounter opens in Tokyo with the 
British Royal Ballet performing. 

The Tokyo District Procurator’s Office decides not to indict Akao Bin be- 
cause of lack of evidence that he incited the Shimanaka incident. 

Japan’s population on Oct. 1, 1960 totaled 93,428,501, an increase of 4,142,972 
since 1955, according to the national census. 

Japan agrees to the increase of the Soviet Trade Mission in Tokyo from 
25 members to 39. 

Japan and South Vietnam agree on ‘'Y6,887,740,000 in reparations and 
¥Y1,620 million in credits for the coming year. 

New U.S. Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer arrives in Tokyo. 

Russia delivers a memorandum, in reply to a Japanese request on Jan. 27, 
to permit Japanese families to visit Siberian graves of their relatives who 
died in Soviet concentration and labor camps after the war. 

Tanrdé (Japan Coal Miners’ Union) calls strikes at 13 major coal-mining 
companies for a ¥3,000 monthly pay raise. (On Apr. 23, seven companies and 
their unions accept the arbitration plan for a ¥1,500 pay raise.) 

Japan and Great Britain agree to extend their trade agreement until Sep- 
tember. 


A four-member New Zealand dairy mission arrives for a two-week visit. 

Japan and the Philippines meet in the Davis Cup Eastern Zone semifinals 
in Tokyo. (On Apr. 23, Japan wins 3-2.) 

International payments during fiscal 1960 resulted in a favorable balance of 
$607 million ($259 million more than in fiscal 1959), although current trans- 
actions resulted in a deficit of $70 million, the first deficit since fiscal 1957. 
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Japan and South Korea agree to a cash settlement for trade, and South 
Korea agrees to pay a $45,700,000 trade debt. 

Japan and Russia agree on the 1961 crab quotas—260,000 cases for Japan 
and 390,000 cases for Russia—equal to the 1959 quotas. 

A South Korean patrol boat fires on and captures a Japanese fishing boat 
southwest of Cheju Island. Japan protests the South Korean action. 

The U.S. Export-Impo;: Bank authorizes two credits totaling $16,500,000 to 
help pay for four jet airliners for the Japan Air Lines. 

Japan protests to France against the atomic-bomb test in the Sahara Desert. 

Japan and Morocco sign a trade agreement. 

Japan recognizes the new African state of Sierra Leone. 

Japan and France agree to extend their trade agreement. 

The Emperor celebrates his 60th birthday. 

The Lower House approves the controversial Agricultural Standards Law 
bill despite a Socialist Party boycott of the plenary session. 

Former U.S. President Dwight Eisenhower announces in Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, that he has canceled his planned trip to Japan in October. 

A nine-member Czechoslovakian parliamentary mission arrives for a visit. 

April trade on the basis of letters of credit showed an unfavorable balance 
of $101,780,000, the second highest deficit since December, 1956. 

Nagao Yasushi becomes the first Japanese to win the Pulitzer Prize for News 
Photography. 

Foreign exchange reserves as of Apr. 30 totaled $2,030 million. 

Japan and Australia sign a three-year pearling agreement to replace their 
annual agreements. Japan’s quota is set at 415 tons of pearl shells a year (last 
year’s quota was 385 tons). 

The World Bank lends the Japan National Railways Corporation $80 million 
for the new Tokyo-Osaka Tékaidé Line. World Bank loans to Japan now 
total $447,900,000, the largest amount to any country except India. 

The Japan Telegraph and Telephone Corporation signs contracts with 
U.S. underwriters in New York for the floating of $20 million in bonds. 

A Police Agency survey showed that 2,335 children were killed (8.2 per 
cent more than in 1959) and 52,936 injured (24 per cent more) in traffic 
accidents in 1960. 

The Antarctic observation ship “Soya” returns to Tokyo. 

An eight-member Diet mission and a high Foreign Office official leave for 
a week’s goodwill visit to South Korea. 

The 30-day Tokyo Christian Crusade opens in Tokyo. 

Japan and India meet in New Delhi in the Davis Cup Eastern Zone finals 
(on May 8, India wins 4-1). 

The general meeting of the International Federation of Cotton and Allied 
Textile Industries opens in Osaka. 

Japan and Burma extend for one year their trade agreement and Japan 
agrees to purchase 10,000 tons of Burmese rice. 

Peruvian President Manuel Prado arrives for a one-week State visit. 

Japan and the U.S. resume negotiations, suspended since 1954, on the 
Japanese payment of postwar GARIOA and EROA debts. 

Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
arrives for a two-day visit on a Far East inspection tour. 

The 11-day First Congress for Cultivating the Human Spirit opens in Tokyo. 

Indian Steel, Mines and Fuel Minister Swaran Singh arrives for a visit. 

A 148-member Garden Club of America group arrives. 

The Finance Ministry authorizes immediate repatriation of dividends and 
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interests on investments from approved yen deposits by nonresident investors. 

The Tokyo Olympic Organizing Committee decides to recommend that the 
1964 Olympic Games be held from Oct. 11-25. 

A visiting Republic of Mongolia trade mission reports it has signed trade 
contracts for $100,000 each way with Japanese companies. 

Japan and Peru sign a three-year trade agreement. 

The nine day 20th general meeting of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee opens in Tokyo with 35 nations represented. 

The National Federation of Japan Red Cross Workers Unions accepts the 
arbitration proposal of an average ¥3,000 wage hike. 

The six-month first International Seminar for Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fishery opens in Tokyo with 60 trainees from 14 countries attending. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party and the Democratic Socialist Party jointly 
submit in the Lower House a bill to prevent political violence. The Socialist 
Party attacks the bill as “political suppression.” 

The Lower House approves the bill to penalize violent drunkards. 

Japan agrees to apply voluntary export restrictions to a wider range of 
commodities to Canada. 

Russia rejects Japan’s Jan. 21 counterproposal for a limited agreement to 
exchange scientists and research workers, government publications and films. 

Validated imports in April totaled an all-time high of $527 million. 

The Lower House approves aviation agreements with Belgium and West 
Germany and a cultural agreement with Brazil. 

A cable is received from Katmandu, Nepal, that on May 11 two Japanese 
and a Sherpa guide were killed in an avalanche during their attempt to climb 
Langtang Lirung Peak in the Nepal Himalaya Mountains. 

About 2,000 Zengakuren members demonstrate in Tokyo against the Political 
Violence Prevention Bill now before the Diet. 

Japan and Russia sign a 1961 fisheries agreement, giving Japan a 65,000- 
ton salmon quota (2,500 tons less than in 1960) and expanding the no-fishing 
areas in the northwest Pacific. 

A five-day meeting to inaugurate the Asian Productivity Organization (APO) 
opens in Tokyo with eight Asia countries attending. 

The Lower House approves a 15-day extension of the current Diet session. 

Japan and Nationalist China sign a trade agreement. 

Japan’s total fish and marine products catch in 1960 reached an all-time 
high of 6,190,000 tons, five per cent more than in 1959. 

Japan’s farming population, as of Feb. 1, 1960, was 34,546,000, a drop of 
3.6 per cent from the total in 1955, according to an Agriculture-Forestry 
Ministry report. 

The 60th group of 1,022 North Korean repatriates leaves Niigata, bringing 
to 60,659 the total number repatriated. 

The five-day 52nd annual Rotary International Convention opens in Tokyo 
with 23,666 Rotarians and their families from 74 countries attending. 

Italian Foreign Minister Antonio Segni arrives for a one-week visit. 

Foreign currency reserves decreased to $1,965 million as of May 31, a drop 
of $72 million from the April 30 total. 
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